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Queens Reach. 


A rugged place for a smooth taste to start. 


Remember 
gift of Windsor 


WINDSOR* 


CANADA'S SMOOTHEST WHISKY. 


WESTERN CANADA— 

We found an opening 
between two peaks, then 
dropped down fast to the 
lake. It was the bluest 
water wed ever seen, the 
smoothest too. So smooth, 
a ripple would have 
seemed like a wave. 

All around us were 
walls of deep, green pine 
and mountains capped 
with the whitest snow, 
all reaching for the sky. 
Pure glacial magic. 

They make Windsor 
Canadian from pure 
running glacial waters. 
And from the rich local 
rye. Even the crackling 
mountain air plays a 
part. Nature at her best. 
That’s what makes 
Windsor, Canada’s 
smoothest whisky. 
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~ You are looking at the actual size of the #1 rec@mmended brand by - 
this Athlete's Foot. Imagine the actual professionals: doctors, pharmacists 
size of the itching and burning. Only and the owner of this size 19 shoe, 
one cure fits these feet: Tinactin. It's former All Star basketball player Bob 
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Tinactin 


Antifungal Powder 
AEROSOL 


CURES 
THLETE’S FOOT 


Foot ar id a hi 


Lanier. And with aN use, the 
itching and burning may never come ti 
back. Athlete's Foot this big needs Tinac iT. 


the biggest cure on two feet: Tinactin. , 
Copyright ©1987. Schering Corporation. All rights reserved. The Professionals Cure for Athlete fi 
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THE B’S OF SUMMER 


It’s summer. Time for the beach, baseball, beer and a book. A sports 
book, of course. 

But which one? Sports books have never been hotter. For the last 
year there’s always been at least one on the best-seller list. There must 
be hundreds of sports biographies, novels, essay collections, histories 
and analysis books on bookstore shelves already, with another two or 
three coming off the press each day. There are so many, in fact, that 
it’s hard to know which ones you’d want to bother with. Wouldn’t it 
be great, we thought, to publish a sampler of the best of the lot, pres- 
ent and future? 

Articles editor David Levine got on the case and rounded up every- 
thing in sports that was going into print. The Tim McCarver book: 
Would the guy be as interesting on paper as he is on the air? We heard 
that W.P. Kinsella, who had wowed everyone with his baseball novel 
Shoeless Foe, was preparing a new collection of short stories about base- 
ball, for publication next year. And that Artie Donovan, the old 
Baltimore Colt who had proven to be a riot on the talk show circuit, 
was coming out with his autobiography in the fall. So we took an early 
look. August Wilson’s play Fences, about a former Negro Leagues player, 
was drawing critical acclaim on Broadway and had just won a Pulitzer 
Prize; we got hold of the script. 

Before long old Dave’s office was piled high with books, galleys and 
manuscripts. We divvied it all up and commenced to do some serious 
reading. The result is a sampling of what we feel is the best sports- 
book reading around this summer. Take it with you to the beach or 
the pool, or just sit down with it under a shady tree. What’s more, 
it’s all in one easy to carry package, so there’s plenty of room to pack 
more beer. 

@ee 

SPORT, the first sports magazine, is now a part of the first home video 
sports magazine. Noted producer Alan Hecht has put together a video 
cassette with baseball lovers in mind: 30 minutes of great highlight footage, 
probing player interviews and challenging trivia contests. And plenty of 
stats, facts and predictions. SPORT Baseball Video Magazine will be pro- 
duced four times a year in collaboration with the editors of SPORT (look 
for subscription information in this issue). 

The first issue includes a feature with Houston ace Mike Scott on how 
to throw the splitfingered fastball and an interview where fans get a chance 
to throw questions at Mets pitcher Ron Darling. There is also the first 
annual Player Poll, revealing everything from players’ favorite pre-game 
meals to their favorite women athletes to who they feel is the best clutch- 
hitter in the game, plus a striking photo essay that recaptures the 1986 
World Series. 

Now you can have a great sports magazine to watch as well as one to read. 

Neil Cohen, Editor 
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SOME SEE A WINDSURFER. 
WITH MAXXUM YOU'LL SEE A COWBOY RIDING 
THE TAIL END OF A RAINBOW. 


YOU AND THE MIND 
OF MINOLTA. 

YOU'LL NEVER SEE LIFE 
THE SAME WAY AGAIN. 


Your imagination. Free to soar 
with Minolta Maxxum? the first 
SLR with built-in autofocusing. 

Its automatic modes make it 
easy to react spontaneously. While 
Maxxum on manual gives you total 
creative control. 

There’s a Maxxum for every 
photographer. From the world’s 
best-selling SLR, the Advanced 
Maxxum 7000, to the more eco- 
nomical Standard Maxxum 5000, 
up to the Professional Maxxum 
9000. And with 26 autofocus 
lenses, 3 flash units and a multi- 
tude of other accessories, 
Maxxum is the most complete 
autofocus system. 

So, while others watch a wind- 
Surfer, you can catch a breath- 
taking ride with Maxxum. 
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MANDATORY DRUG TESTING 
Thank you for your excellent essay regarding 
the NCAA drug testing policy (Our Turn, 
May). It has been amazing that more student- 
athletes have not sued the NCAA. The one- 
year renewable scholarship has been, I’m 
sure, a big deterrent. Your most perceptive 
point is that the NCAA is not empowered to 
enforce the drug laws of this country; that 
is the job of law enforcement. A public policy 
that allows private entities, corporations or 
the NCAA to attempt to carry out the busi- 
ness of law enforcement, with the added in- 
sult of invading individual privacy, is clear- 
ly a dangerous trend in our society. As you 
know, the NFL attempted to implement a 
random drug testing policy for players. Ifthey 
had prevailed, a strong signal would have 
been sent that management has the 
prerogative to invade employee privacy. 
These are not small issues. Your commen- 
tary is a welcome breath of fresh air to the 
drug testing debate. 
David Meggyesy 
Western Director 
NFL Players Association 
San Francisco, California 


Thank you for being a voice of reason in 
speaking out against mandatory drug testing. 
It is a shame that so many fine athletes fall 
victim to drugs, but this does not give the 
NCAA, the NFL, Major League Baseball or 
any other group a free hand to “round ’em 
up.’ I don’t take drugs and see no reason why 
I should have to prove this to my employer 
or anyone else. Simply because athletes are 
in the public eye is no excuse to disregard 
their rights. Before this national obsession 
with drug testing overwhelms us, responsi- 
ble voices like SPORT’s must be heard. 
Otherwise the next victim to fall to the drug 
crisis could be our civil rights. 
David C. Lehmkuhl 
New York, New York 


It’s about time someone like your magazine 
printed a statement concerning drug testing 
in college. The NCAA is trying to avoid the 
law and instill their own. I wish the NCAA 
would just let the athletes continue with their 
lives. If an athlete feels that he/she needs to 
be treated for drug abuse then the NCAA 
should support them, not condemn them. 
Martin Morris 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Your priorities seem to be out of whack. 
Quibbling over what rights are supposedly 
violated while people die is ridiculous. Ac- 
cording to your article we should wait until 


Argue with us, applaud us, advise us 


an athlete is in over his head before something 
is done. The majority of athletes are clean, 
but there is definitely a problem. Giving a 
urine sample is no great infringement unless 
you have something to hide. Perhaps if Len 
Bias thought he might be tested, he would 
be in a better place today. 
Jay Molinski 
Iselin, New Jersey 


The increase of drug abuse in the past decade 
along with the ever increasing problems of 
drug abuse in professional sports, combined 
with the deaths of Len Bias and Don Rog- 
ers, are reasons enough for me to support any 
type of program that might help reduce the 
drug abuse problem in this country. Urine 
testing, as undignified as it might be, is the 
right step in exposing drug abusers. I’m tired 
of the same old scapegoat excuses passed on 
to parents, coaches, law enforcement agen- 
cies, etc. Whoever is at fault for not recogniz- 
ing the problem early on does not matter, 
What matters is helping these talented peo- 
ple find treatment. 
Bob L. Courtney 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Dwight Gooden proved to be the last straw. 
I show no sympathy to those athletes who 
choose to “entertain” themselves with drugs, 
yet Iam disappointed that the growing num- 
ber of collegiate users will continue unless 
some kind of action is imposed. Your editorial 
cites the Constitution’s Fourth Amendment 
in defense of the student’s right to privacy. 
In fact, a drug test no more invades a stu- 
dent’s privacy than does an eye test, blood 
test or final exam: All alert the examiner to 
a problem should the student’s ability falter. 
There is no search and seizure, only a con- 
cern for the student’s welfare. Drug addic- 
tion is nothing short of self-destruction. May- 
be a little “intrusion’’ could have prevented 
the tragedies of Len Bias and Don Rogers. 
David Molow 

Stony Brook, New York 


If you are an athlete and have nothing to hide 
and want to perform up to your ability, you 
should not hesitate to take a drug test. It’s 
not fair to the fans or to a player’s teammates 
for players to use drugs. College athletes do 
not need unions to protect them; they need 
smarts and common sense. 
Scott Sieleman 
Austin, Texas 


HAWK EYE 
Congratulations to John Capouya on a super 
article centering on the explosive Atlanta 


Hawks (“They Might Be Giants,’ May). 

Atlanta’s future looks extremely promising. 

Coach Fratello, as well as the whole organiza- 

tion, should be commended on building this 
firehouse basketball team. 

Les “Fuzz” Walker 

Martinsville, Virginia 


HIGH FLYERS 
I thought your article “Sympathy for the 
Devil’? (May) about Mike Keenan and the 
Philadelphia Flyers was excellent and well 
overdue. Throughout the Flyers’ existence, 
shrugging off the image of the “Broad Street 
Bullies” has been made difficult by the 
media. However, Paul Fichtenbaum’s article 
illustrates that the Flyers are one of the 
premier organizations in hockey because of 
the talents of Mike Keenan and his players, 
not because of their fists. It’s about time the 
Flyers are given credit for their work ethic 
and commitment. 
Nino DiPietro 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


SPORTS SPIES 
I can’t believe what I read in the Sport Talk 
section of your April issue (“How Teams Spy 
On Players”). Teams are spying on players? 
And this is routine? Drug testing is one thing, 
but paying someone “‘very close to the play- 
ers” to report every move a player makes in 
his free time is unconscionable. And just how 
the hell do you investigate a guy’s attitude? 
Attitudes change with company and environ- 
ment. Where have you gone, Joe Namath? 
Sean Parker 
Athens, Georgia 


COACH FOR A DAY 
I would like to commend John Capouya on 
his wonderful article “The Fourth Estate 
Gets its Day in Court” (Finish Line, April). 
Rarely do sportswriters have the opportuni- 
ty to experience firsthand all the demanding, 
intricate details involved in putting together 
a team. You appeared composed, yet uncer- 
tain of your role and abilities. Wasn’t it nice 
to see that you indeed have the skills to not 
only analyze, but to also coach a team to vic- 
tory? Your article was heartwarming, enter- 
taining, inspiring and touching. 
Katy Khakpour 
Seattle, Washington 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

We failed to credit the illustrator who created 
the artwork for our cover and title page of “The 
SPORT 100” (Fune). The artist was James 
Labbad, to whom we are both grateful and 
sorry. —Ed. 


. Address your letters to: Fanfare, SPORT, 119 West 40th Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10018. 
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THIS PRODUCT 
MAY CAUSE GUM 
DISEASE AND 
TOOTH LOSS 


nod Compard- 


Copenhagen satisfies. 
And it’s been doing that 
since 1822. 


© 1987 U.S. Tobacco Company 


Think of The Prudential’s Variable 


APPRECIABLE LIFE® asasmart \uam 


investment tool. Because it gives 
you the power to keep up with 
changing economic conditions 
through your insurance policy. 

You can move some or all of 
your cash value in and out of six 
portfolios. There’s a new real 
estate account, in addition to a 
common stock account, a bond 
account, a money market 
account, an aggressively man- 
aged account and a conserva- 
tively managed account. Or 
choose a fixed interest rate 
option if you prefer. 

What's more, you have the 
flexibility to choose when and 


Variable APPRECIABLE LIFE is not available in Washington, D.C. The real estate subaccount is not available in New York or New Jersey 


Life insurance 
that helps you 
keep up with the 
Dow Joneses. 


how much you want to make 

your premium payments (monthly, 

quarterly, yearly). You can 

make additional payments to 

speed up your policy’s growth. 
And as flexible as it is, 


| Variable APPRECIABLE LIFE 


still guarantees the amount of the 


} death benefit, no matter what 


the investment performance. 

For more complete information, 
including fees and expenses, ask 
your Prudential/Pruco Securities 
representative for a prospectus. 
Read it carefully before you 
invest or send your money. 

Variable APPRECIABLE LIFE. 
Think of it as life insurance for 
the investor in you. 


Issued by subsidiaries of The Prudential: Pruco Life Insurance Company and Pruco Life Insurance Company of New Jersey. Sold through Pruco Securities Corporation, Newark, New Jersey. 


The Prudential (Dp 


Insurance & Other 


Financial Services 


Although SUGAR RAY 
LEONARD's clash with 
MARVELOUS MARVIN 
HAGLER provided boxing 
with the financial block- 
buster and media spec- 
tacle that it craved, the 
long-range effects of 
Leonard's upset may 
prove to be anything but 
beneficial to the sport. 
At the IBF convention 
this month the ruling 
body will discuss relax- 
ing its rules regarding 
detached retinas. IBF 
policy has been to not 
rank fighters who have 
suffered detached reti- 
nas even if their surgery 
was successful. “We'll 
see whether we should 
stick with our present 
policy or modify it,’ says 
IBF president BOB LEE. 
“Leonard's performance 
may be the exception 
rather than the rule.” 
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ETWEEN THE LINE 


VOLUNTEERS 


Philadelphia Eagles all-pro defensive 
end P REGGIE WHITE says there’s no 
Division I school in the Top 20 that 
doesn’t pay its players. ““No school can 
have a clean program and win,’ says 
the former Tennessee Volunteer. 

Reports abound that Tennessee is 
not exactly the volunteer state. Sources 
tell us that one former all-American 
who is currently in the NFL was paid 
$1,000 a month, and ex-Tennessee 
halfback JOHNNIE JONES was paid 
$600 per month to play football. And 
White? “I don’t want to say anything 
that will incriminate my alma mater.” 
Tennessee athletic director DOUG 
DICKEY says, “These statements are 
typical of the kinds of things that 
we've heard and investigated in the last 
year.” 

White does say that he thinks such 
payments should not be prohibited. 
“We used to play in front of 95,000 
fans every weekend,” he says. “We jeo- 
pardized our knees, our careers, every- 
thing, and all we’re supposed to get 
is a scholarship and a free meal? 

“T think the NCAA is a bunch of 
selfish, uncaring people. A lot of black 
players don’t have pocket money to go 
to a big, fancy university. And if they 
get anything along the way, the NCAA 
catches ’em and throws ’em out of the 
system. That stinks.’ 


KING CROWNED 


When < DONKING’s hair stands on 
end these days it could be from the 
frightening realization that his list of 
enemies is growing more rapidly than 
his stable of fighters. And most of his 
enemies are people who are forced to 
do business with him. 

Network TV executives have long 
complained that boxing’s master 
showman sometimes promises fights 
when he doesn’t actually own the 
rights, then pulls out at the last min- 
ute, leaving the networks to scramble 
for a replacement bout. One executive 
who was victimized earlier this year 
says angrily, “King’s got a bullshit or- 
ganization. People wonder why net- 
works don’t do many fights anymore. 
This is why. We told King, in effect, 
to lose our phone number.” 

Junior-welterweight HECTOR CA- 
MACHO recently broke off his associ- 


Contributors: Jeff Ryan and Jayson Stark 


ation with King, and the “Macho 
Man”’ says other King fighters are 
anxious to do the same, but find them- 
selves trapped by long-term contracts. 

“King’s playing with people’s 
lives,’ Camacho says. “‘He’s the kind 
of guy who wants to play chess with 
fighters. He cuts you from every an- 
gle. His contracts lock fighters to him, 
and then if a hot star like MIKE TYSON 
comes along he puts everybody else 
on freeze. Too many guys don’t like 
the way he deals. One of these days 
somebody is gonna put a bullet in his 


” 


ass. 


HUT, HUT, HELP! 


What do highly paid rookie quarter- 
backs tell their veteran teammates 
when the game is on the line? With 
just over two minutes to play, the Los 
Angeles Rams trailed Miami, 31-24, 
last December and had the ball at the 
Dolphins’ 19 yard line. A victory 
would give the Rams a division title. 

“I was trying to get everybody 
cranked up,’ says Rams quarterback 
VY sim everett. “We needed a TD. 
So I step in the huddle, and without 
thinking, I say, ‘C’mon guys, this is 
for the national championship.” 
Miami won in overtime, 37-31. 
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The best rivalry in base- 
ball? The Mets and 
Cards? The Yankees and 
Red Sox? Try the ASTROS 
and DODGERS. 

Since June of 1986, 
when Dodgers manager 
TOM LASORDA said the 
Astros were just renting 
first place, the two 
Western division foes 
have been slugging it 
out on and off the field. 

In August, LA's OREL 
HERSHISER plucked 
Houston's GLENM DAVIS 
in the ribs on an 0-2 
pitch, then brushed him 
back a month later. This 
season the teams played 
six times, and an inci- 
dent —either brush-back 
pitches or simply harsh 
words—occurred in five 
of those contests. Expect 
the fireworks to con- 
tinue this month when 
the teams play eight 
games between June 
11-21. 

"The bully on the 
block can only rub your 
nose in it for so long,” 
says Astros third 
baseman PHIL GARNER. 
“Sooner or later you 
land a punch yourself.” 

“If they don't like us, 
we don't like them,” says 
Dodgers slugger PEDRO 
GUERRERO. “They won't 
be laughing at us like 
last year. This year it 
will be different.” 
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HE NEW MICRO EYE QUANTUM 
RADAR DETECTION YOU PROGRAM 


TO YOUR DRIVING ENVIRONMENT! 


B.EL-TRONICS introduces a new radar detector so advanced, you 
can program it to match any driving environment with a simple 
touch of a button. Whether driving in urban, suburban or rural 
areas, the MICRO EYE QUANTUM will adapt for the ultimate in 
radar detection performance! 


DETECTION “TAILORED” TO YOUR DRIVING NEEDS 

The MICRO EYE QUANTUM eliminates “pre-set” thresholds found 
in other radar detectors with City/Highway and Filter modes and 
the limitations they impose. Instead, the MICRO EYE QUANTUM 
incorporates two modes that can be adjusted quickly and easily to 
suit your exact driving needs. 


PROGRAMMED BY A SINGLE TOUCH OF A BUTTON 
That's all that’s required to set the MICRO EYE QUANTUM into 
action. Whether you adjust the C/PAS or FSR modes, each will 

provide a significant increase in selectivity and performance. 
Used in combination, maximum immunity to false alerts can be 
obtained. Or, if you choose, simply plug the unit in- 

it’s ready to operate. No matter what your selection, the 
MICRO EYE QUANTUM will provide quick, accurate detection 
of X and K Band or instant-on radar. 


COMMUNICATIONS CENTER 

The digital display acts as the QUANTUM's command center 
indicating all mode selections as well as a system of digits (1 to 9) 
to indicate the strength of police radar. This, in conjunction with a 
series of separate audio tones and visual alerts, will indicate an X 
or K Band radar warning for the quickest, easiest identification 
possible. A photo-electric dimmer automatically adjusts the display 
for easy viewing under any conditions. For night driving, the 
display, along with both X and K Band LEDs, can be rendered dark 
with a simple touch of a button. 


@BE) B.E.L-TRONICS LIMITED The Radar Detector Innovators 


HIGH PERFORMANCE THAT'S POCKET SIZED 

The MICRO EYE QUANTUM delivers performance previously 
unheard of in pocket-sized radar detectors. Its light design 

(just under 4 02.) incorporates BEL’s patented half-horn microstrip 
circuitry and surface mounted devices, making it the smallest radar 
detector of its kind. 


SPECIAL BONUS OFFER 

Right now, by buying the MICRO EYE QUANTUM radar detector 
through this ad (mail order only), you will receive a coupon 
redeemable for a pair of soft, high quality leather driving gloves 
absolutely FREE - compliments of B.E.L-TRONICS. 


30 DAY TRIAL OFFER 

You can order your MICRO EYE QUANTUM, risk-free. If not 
completely satistied, simply return the unit within 30 days for a full 
refund (mail order only). It’s that easy. So order now by calling the 
toll-free number in your area. 


MICRO EYE QUANTUM — FULL ONE YEAR 
WARRANTY ON 
PARTS AND LABOR. 


$329.95 
Call toll-free 1-800-341-1401 
In New York 1-800-845-4525 
In Canada 1-800-268-3994 


(NY residents add applicable tax. 
Price higher in Canada) 

Please allow an additional 15 days 
when paying by personal or 
company check. 
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B.E.L-TRONICS Limited 
International Head Office 
2422 Dunwin Drive, 

Mississauga, Ont., Canada 

L5L 19 


In U.S. 


| 20 Centre Drive 
1 Orchard Park, NY 14127 
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WHY COONE 
CAN'T WIN... 


TWO YEARS AGO WHEN LIGHT- 
heavyweight champion Michael 
Spinks first considered moving up to 
the heavyweight ranks, he made no se- 
cret of his hope not just to win the ti- 
tle but eventually to make a lucrative 
defense against Gerry Cooney. 
That day is here, and when the two 
clash for the “People’s Title” on June 
15 in Atlantic City’s Convention Cen- 
ter, Spinks will emerge victorious. 
He'll leave The Great White Hope not 
just hopeless but helpless as well. 
Cooney is a legitimate heavyweight 
and will have at least a 25-pound 
weight advantage, and so boxing ex- 
perts are divided on the outcome. Be- 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


for our technicians all the time.” 


---and Atlantic City Doesn't Want to 


When Gerry Cooney and Michael Spinks step into the ring at the Atlantic 
City Convention Center the announcer will welcome fans to “the boxing 
capital of the world.” But the truth is, Atlantic City is little more of a fight 
hotbed than Glens Falls, New York, or the peaceful Amish countryside of 


Atlantic City’s fall has been mighty and quick. In 1982, 37 network fight 
telecasts originated from the seaside resort; last year there were just three, 
one less than were broadcast from Lancaster and Glens Falls combined. Five 
years ago more than 150 televised and nontelevised cards played the Board- 
walk; in 1987 the number isn’t expected to top 60. 

Just what ended the love affair? Actually, the divorce was between the 
networks and the casino hotels. When the novelty of staging fights in casi- 
nos wore off, the networks began to realize that such a sterile setting was 
unnatural for boxing. “We prefer to have our fights in true sporting venues,” 
explains CBS commentator Tim Ryan. “We don’t like the casino atmosphere. 
We like hometowns or places with enthusiastic, knowledgeable crowds.” 

last September's Donald Curry-Lloyd Honeyghan fight (a cable telecast) 
at Caesars Atlantic City epitomized the problem posed by Atlantic City box- 
ing crowds. No tickets were sold to fans, and every one of the nearly 1,000 
seats was given away to friends of the casino. Thus, when Honeyghan was 
staging the biggest upset of the decade, the crowd was virtually silent. The 
disdain, however, is apparently mutual. “They [the casinos] don’t need TV 
anymore because the hotel rooms are always sold out/” says one network 
executive. “They’ve become very arrogant. They don’t even give us rooms 


Adds a representative of Don King Productions, “The open arms in Atlan- 
tic City have become closed arms, and the indication that we have is that 
it will never go back to being the way it once was.” 


S 


PORT TAL 


EDITED BY PAUL FICHTENBAUM 


neath the hype, though, there is no 
mystery surrounding this fight at all. 
Spinks enjoys a vast advantage in ex- 
perience and natural ability. Quite sim- 
ply, Cooney can’t win. Here’s why: 
THE BATTLE OF WITS: Throughout his 
_career, Spinks has proven to be 
a master strategist. As a 

light heavyweight he de- 

vised a plan for outboxing 
Dwight Muhammad Qawi 
when everyone—especially 
Qawi—had expected a toe-to-toe slug- 
fest. And then he fought two clever 
battles against Larry Holmes, nullify- 
ing Holmes’ size and strength with 
speed and movement. 

By contrast, Cooney abandoned his 

customary aggressiveness in his 1982 
superfight with Holmes in favor of 
trying to outbox a superior boxer. 
Against Spinks, Cooney will come out 
bombing with a vengeance. Though 
most Cooney supporters consider that 
his best plan of attack, it will lead to 
his downfall because of... 
THE LAYOFF FACTOR: The effect of 
Cooney’s rustiness can’t be overem- 
phasized. By June 15, Cooney will 
have fought just 86 seconds in the pre- 
vious 30 months and seven rounds in 
the last five years. 

Spinks, on the other hand, is sharp. 
He has had five fights in the past two 


Lavi TIM 


—J.R. 
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years and has gone 15 rounds in two 
of his last three outings. Spinks’ game 
plan will consist of constant move- 
ment to avoid Cooney’s wicked left 
hook. So count on Cooney to miss an 
awful lot of punches as Spinks frus- 
trates him with lateral movement. 
THE SPEED FACTOR: Spinks possesses 
the fastest hands and feet of anyone 
Cooney has faced. In Cooney’s cur- 
rent state of rustiness his problems will 
be magnified. Cooney must find a way 
to cut off the ring, avoid swallowing 
jabs and defend against the quickest 
right hand he’s ever seen. 

THE BALANCE OF POWER: Recent box- 


ing history is filled with examples of Spinks’ 
“fearsome” punchers—Duane Bob- _ ting 
ick, John Mugabi and Mark Breland = S4¥vy 
—whose power was diminished when es left) 
they faced better opponents. Cooney’s 4 ve 
ooney 
heralded left hook stopped a slew of (below) 
washed-up veterans, but itnever hurt ¢gyering 


Holmes. It would come as no surprise up, 
if it didn’t hurt Spinks either. After 
all, Spinks has never been floored. 

The same can’t be said of Cooney, 
who revealed not a glass jaw, but a 
temple of doom against Holmes. 
He can be hurt by punches high 
on the head, and could be 
especially susceptible to a 
knockdown, because his 
habit of locking his knees 
when he punches often 
leaves him off-balance and 
vulnerable. Spinks was a one- 
punch kayo artist as a light 
heavyweight, and though he’ll be 
hitting a much bigger man, “The 
Spinks Jinx”’—his thunderous 
right hand—may still prove to be 
the key blow in the fight. 

So what can we expect from 
the most heralded heavyweight 
bout since Cooney-Holmes in 
1982? Probably a repeat of 
the Leonard-Hagler fight, 
with speed and movement 
the key. The only differ- 
ence is that Spinks will 
score more often than 
Leonard did, and 


Spinks being too talent- 
ed and wise to lose to an 
inactive fighter who has 
only beaten one Top 10 
contender. The pick is 
Spinks by a unanimous 
decision. —Feff Ryan 


with much harder 8 
punches. z 
The fight is a case of 8 

6 

5 

— 
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SHOR TLIAUK 


Becker, once 


Parity has come to tennis. Just when 
Ivan Lendl seemed ready to settle in 
for a three- or four-year run as the No. 
1 player, ahead of the fading John Mc- 
Enroe, the disappearing Jimmy Con- 
nors and the disappointing Mats Wi- 
lander and Yannick Noah, along came 
Boris Becker, Stefan Edberg, Pat Cash 
and Miloslav Mecir, simultaneously 
reaching the top of their games. The 
good news is that from four through 
20 on the ATP computer, this year’s 
men may be the best group ever to take 
the courts, so when you hear the word 
upset, just ignore it. 

In some ways, Wimbledon’s grass makes handicapping 


VIIMOd JARLS/LHOdS TV 


again, will easier—you can instantly eliminate all the patient clay- 
have an a courters like Andres Gomez, Emilio Sanchez and Martin 
tea: Jaite. But in some ways those bowling-alley courts make 


Arena Football Is Coming to a Stadium Near You 


Last August we told you about a new professional football league that featured an eight- 
man, single-platoon lineup and was played indoors on a 50-yard field. It was called Arena 
Football. One year later, Arena is up and running, delayed only by its founders’ refusal 


handicapping harder—every year at least one hack-and- 
slash, serve-and-volleyer like Slobodan Zivojinovic, who 
couldn’t win a point on clay, suddenly pops up in the 
quarters. 

Parity in women’s tennis only means that Martina 
Navratilova is no longer a lock. Steffi Graf looks like she 


to make the same mistakes the USFL made. 


ESPN has signed a six-year deal with the fledgling league, and Arena’s world premiere 
airs June 20. Only four teams will operate in its seven-week pilot season, culminating 
in a title game August 1. Chicago's entry will play at the Rosemont Horizon, Pittsburgh’s 
at the Civic Arena, Washington’s at the Capital Centre and Denver's at the McNichols Sports 


Arena. By next year the league hopes to have eight to 10 clubs. 


WIMBLEDON: WELCOME TO THE PARITY 


can beat the burnout syndrome, and within three years 
she should put together the first Grand Slam in two dec- 
ades. This year, though, it’ll be a three-set loss in the finals 
to Martina. Hana Mandlikova (6-1) and Zina Garrison (15-1) 
will sail into the semis and suddenly sink, and our 100-1 
long shot is Melissa Gurney. Chrissie? The fire, alas, was 
last time. —Ross Wetzsteon 


Our odds: 


MEN'S FINAL FOUR) ODDS 
_| Wimbledon is the only Grand Slam tourna- 


ment that can be won with a single shot— 


Becker's serve. 
| Will win if he can break Becker even twice. 
Stefan Stefan Edberg , | Destined to be the guy \ ree loses in ‘the 


84 semis for most of the 
Tim Mayotte 


THE PARTY CRASHER 


Will only be eliminated in a tough five-setter 
15-1 | by one of the top three in the second-best 
match of the tournament. 


_THE LONG SHOT 


hit .228 during 10 seasons with the 
Giants and Yankees, “but overall, most 
managers were fundamental players 
who knew the game.” 

White Sox manager Jim Fregosi, a 
former shortstop, says, “Playing catch- 
er or middle infield is more valuable 
when learning the game because you 
are more involved than outfielders.” 

“They are awareness positions,” 
adds Rangers manager Bobby Valen- 
tine, a former shortstop/second base- 


The delay in starting, of course, involved money. Says league president and inventor 
Jim Foster, “We finally attracted a couple of investors, but one of them wanted control- 
ling interest in the league.” But Foster, a former USFL executive, refused, insisting that 
no single owner disrupt his business plan. At that point, ESPN stepped in and upped its 
ante. “We wanted to help him get this thing going,” says ESPN's president, William Grimes. 


“1 think itll be terrific on television.” 


Since his initial exhibition last spring to attract interest, Foster has signed former Chi- 
cago Bear Doug Buffone as the league's director of development and former USFL coach 
Mouse Davis as VP of game development. Davis will hire coaches, coordinate training 
camps and oversee development. “We want it as entertaining as possible,” says Davis, 
the father of the run ‘n’ shoot offense. “I think the fans will really like it.’—David Levine 


WHAT MAKES 
A GOOD MANAGER? 


ONE OF BASEBALLS MOST INTRIGU- 
ing mysteries is why so many manag- 
ers are former players whose profes- 
sional careers lasted no longer than the 
time it takes Tom Lasorda to inhale a 
plate of pasta. The key may lie in one 
of baseball’s most intriguing statistics: 
Most managers played the positions 
where offensive skills matter least— 
middle infield and catcher. 

Of the current crop of major league 
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managers, 12 (46 percent) are former 
shortstops or second basemen, and 
seven (27 percent) are former plate- 
minders. Since 1970 these three posi- 
tions have generated 66 percent of all 
the men who have 
managed. 

“Tt’s not that out- 
standing players 
don’t make good 
managers,’ says As- 
tros skipper Hal La- 
nier, an ex-shortstop/ 
second baseman who 


man. “Middle infielders are involved 
with the pitcher and catcher, with 
double plays, steals, outfielders and 
relays. A catcher sees the whole field 
and must handle a pitching staff. To 
manage well takes a person who is 
aware of what is going on with the 
whole team.” 

Ex-middle infielders and catchers 
have managed their way to nine world 
championships, 18 pennants and 40 
division titles since 1970. If cham- 
pionships are indeed built on pitching, 
defense and executing the fundamen- 
tals then the numbers speak well 
about the edge these managers have. 

There are more on the way, too. 
Toby Harrah, Rich Dauer, John Wath- 
an, Bucky Dent, 
Bob Bailor and Marc 
Hill are all sharpen- 
ing their managerial 
talents in the mi- 
nors. —John Rolfe 
Rose learned 


the ropes by starting 
in the middle. 
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ORDINARY | EXTRAORDINARY 


THE ACE” ATHLETIC BANDAGE 
(after one use) 


SPORTS TAPE 


(after one use) 


With the Athletic Bandage, you can 
wrap yourself easily and evenly — no 
sticky tape strips, no wasteful rewraps 
and no bunching up. 

The Athletic Bandage is self-adher- 
ing. So it sticks to itself, without clips, to 
keep its form and stay in place — no 
slipping. Yet, the absorbent cotton and 
spandex material s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s, al- 
lowing you to control compression. 

when you take it off, it won't pull or 
irritate your skin. 

Plus, the ACE Athletic Bandage is 
reusable, for your continued support, 
protection and healing. 

So, for extraordinary performance, 
switch to the self-adhering and reusable 
ACE Athletic Bandage. It’s a winner! 


bee hte eee ee es ee 
AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 


} | fe ring ‘ 
= 16 *5 Bm ACE 
a IO iad | ; 
i . | SELELADHERING 
To Receive a Refund: ATHLETIC BANDAGE 
BUY: One ACE Athletic Bandage (any size) — Get a $1.00 Refund Needs No Clips 
BUY: Two (2) ACE Athletic Bandages (any size) — Get a $5.00 Refund. Pr my 


SEND: @ This form. @ Proofs-of-purchase (UPC numbers) from packages. @ Cash 
register receipt with purchase prices circled to: “EXTRAORDINARY REFUND” 


P.O. BOX 255 
PLEASE SEND ME MY (Check One) YOUNG AMERICA, MN 55399 
($1.00 Refund (1 $5.00 Refund 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 
UMITED OFFER: One refund request per household or organization. This form, cash repister net and proots-of- 
purchases must accompany your request. This refund form cannot be reproduced. OFFER EXPIRES: 12/31/88 


mihacd i oe 
R ™ roducts in leading pharmacies, 
ACE eco KEEPS AMERICA WINNING. ood stores, and fitness centers. 


ACE, and “KEEPS AMERICA WINNING" are trademarks of Becton Dickinson and Company 
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When | put on the pair of 
glasses what | saw | coulc 
not believe. Nor will you. 


By Joseph Sugarman 

I am about to tell you a true story. If 
you believe me, you will be well reward- 
ed. If you don’t believe me, I will make it 
worth your while to change your mind. 
Let me explain. 

Len is a friend of mine who knows 
good products. One day he called excited 
about a pair of sunglasses he owned. “‘It’s 
so incredible,” he said, ‘‘when you first 
look through a pair, you won’t believe it.”’ 

“What will I see?” I asked. ‘‘What 
could be so incredible?”’ 

Len continued, ‘‘When you put on 
these glasses, your vision improves. Ob- 
jects appear sharper, more defined. 
Everything takes on an enhanced 38-D ef- 
fect. And it’s not my imagination. I just 
want you to see for yourself.” 


COULDN’T BELIEVE EYES 


When I received the sunglasses and 
put them on I couldn’t believe my eyes. 
I kept taking them off and putting them 
on to see if indeed what I was seeing was 
indeed actually sharper or if my imagina- 
tion was playing tricks on me. But my 
vision improved. It was obvious. I kept 
putting on my $100 pair of sunglasses and 
comparing them. They didn’t compare. I 
was very impressed. Everything ap- 
peared sharper, more defined and indeed 
had a greater three dimensional look to 
it. But what did this product do that made 
my vision so much better? I found out. 

The sunglasses (called BluBlockers) 
filter out the ultraviolet and blue spectrum 
light waves from the sun. You’ve often 
heard the color blue used for expressions 
of bad moods such as “‘blue Monday” or 
“‘Thave the blues.”’ Apparently, the color 
blue, for centuries, has been considered 
a rather depressing color. 

For eyesight, blue is not a good color 
too. There are several reasons. First, the 
blue rays have one of the shortest 
wavelengths in the visible spectrum (red 
is the longest). As a result, the color blue 
will focus slightly in front of the retina 
which is the “focusing screen’ in your 
eye. By blocking the blue from the 
sunlight through a special filtration pro- 
cess, and only letting those rays through 
that indeed focus clearly on the retina, ob- 
jects appear to be sharper and clearer. 

The second reason is even more im- 
pressive. It is harmful to have ultra-violet 
rays fall on our eyes. Recognized as bad 


for skin, UV light is worse for eyes and 
is believed to play a role in many of today’s 
eye diseases. In addition, people with con- 
tact lenses are at greater risk because con- 
tacts tend to magnify the light thus in- 
creasing the sun’s harmful effects. 


SUNGLASS DANGER 

Finally, by eliminating the blue and 
UV light during the day, your night vision 
improves. The purple pigment in your eye, 
called Rhodopsin, is affected by blue and 
ultraviolet light and the eyes can take 
hours to recover from the damage. 

But what really surprised me was the 
danger in conventional sunglasses. Our 
pupils close in bright light to limit the light 
entering the eye and open wider at night 
like the lens of an automatic camera. So 
when we put on sunglasses, although we 
reduce the amount of light that enters our 
eyes, our pupils open wider and we allow 
more of the harmful blue and ultraviolet 
light into our eyes. 


DON’T BE CONFUSED 
I’m often asked by people who read 
this, ‘‘Do those Blu-Blockers really 
work?” They really do and please give 
me the opportunity to prove it. I 
guarantee each pair of BluBlockers to 
perform exactly as I described. 


BluBlocker sunglasses use ophthalmic- 
quality CR-39 lenses with a hard anti- 
scratch coating. Over 85 percent of all 
doctors’ prescriptions are now filled with 
CR-39. No shortcuts were taken. 

The black, light-weight anodized al- 
uminum frame is one of the most comfor- 
table I have ever worn and compares with 
many of the $200 pairs you can buy from 
France or Italy. 

The weakest link in any pair of glasses 
is the hinge. So there’s a precision two- 
way tension hinge that not only bends 
when you close the pair, but is spring- 
loaded to bend outward too. You get a 
completely flexible frame that will com- 
fortably contour to any size face. 

There are also two other models. One 
is a clip-on pair that weighs less than one 


They look like sunglasses. 


ounce and fits over prescription lenses and 
the second is a precision-molded plastic 
frame that looks identical to the aluminum 
model but without the tension hinge. All 
models include a padded carrying case and 
a one-year limited warranty. 

I urge you to order a pair and ex- 
perience your improved vision. Then take 
your old sunglasses and compare them to 
the BluBlocker sunglasses. See how much 
clearer and sharper objects appear with 
the BluBlocker pair. And see if your night 
vision doesn’t improve as a direct result. 
If you don’t see a dramatic difference in 
your vision—one so noticeable that you 
can tell immediately, then send them back 
anytime within 30 days and I will send you 
a prompt and courteous refund. 

DRAMATIC DIFFERENCE 

But from what I’ve personally witness- 
ed, once you wear a pair, there will be no 
way you'll want to return it. 

Pilots, golfers, hunters, athletes and 
anyone who spends a great deal of time 
in the sun, who drives a car or who just 
wants to protect their vision—all will find 
BluBlocker sunglasses indispensable. 

Our eyes are very important to us. Pro- 
tect them and at the same time improve 
your vision with the most incredible 
breakthrough in sunglasses since they 
were first introduced. Order a pair or two 
at no obligation, today. 

Credit card holders call toll free and 
order by product number below or send 
a check plus $3 for postage and handling. 
Aluminum Deluxe (0029YW) .. .$69.95 
Clip-On Model (0028YW) ....... 29.95 
Precision Plastic (OO31YW) ..... 39.95 


0) 


ON 
One JS&A Plaza, Northbrook, Illinois 60062 
CALL TOLL FREE 800 228-5000 


IL residents add 7% sales tax. OJS&A Group, Inc.,1987 


SPORT Magazine is proud to announce the first 
in a@ special series of preview annuals: 


THE 1987 OFFICIAL PRO FOOTBALL YEARBOOK 


Printed in a new, larger size and specially designed to zero in on your favorite 
teams, the SPORT 1987 Official Pro Football Yearbook 
is your comprehensive guide. It includes: 


@ TEAM-BY-TEAM PREVIEWS 


@ ROOKIES TO WATCH SPORT 


Magazine's 


@ IN-DEPTH PLAYER PROFILES ae al 


FOOTBALL 


@ STATS AND SCHEDULES YEARBOOK 
COLLEGE AND 


PRO BASKETBALL 
@ FABULOUS ACTION PHOTOS YEARBOOK 
BASEBALL 
YEARBOOK 


© AND MUCH, MUCH MORE 


ON SALE AT NEWSSTANDS JUNE 30 OR ORDER 
YOURS USING THE COUPON BELOW 


Mail to: SPORT MAGAZINE OFFICIAL PRO FOOTBALL YEARBOOK 
119 West 40 Street 
New York, NY 10018 


Please send me: 
] 1 PRO FOOTBALL YEARBOOK for $3.95 plus $1.00 postage and handling ($4.95 total) 
_] 2 PRO FOOTBALL YEARBOOKS for $6.95 plus $1.45 postage and handling ($8.40 total) 


Enclosed is my check or money order for $ for copy(ies) of the SPORT MAGAZINE 
OFFICIAL PRO FOOTBALL YEARBOOK 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip Code 


ILLUSTRATION BY BEN NEUHART 


SPORT TALK 


WAR ZONE 


THE NFL’S 
NEW 


NATIONAL FOOT- 
ball league players 
have watched team 
owners rake in a size- 
able percentage of 
the nearly $300 mil- 
lion a year that their 
merchandising arm 
—NFL Properties— 
earns by simply li- 
censing the use of 
team names and lo- 
gos to create hot- 
selling commercial 
products. But now 
the NFL Players As- 
sociation is mer- 
chandising itself, 
and a commercial collision with 
the owners is inevitable. 

Last November the NFLPA an- 
nounced it was endorsing a nonalco- 
holic beer called Kaliber, adding to its 
endorsement list which already in- 
cludes Holiday Health Spas (the offi- 
cial workout gym of the NFLPA) and 
Norwegian Caribbean Cruise Lines 
(official cruise line). 

“We're not staging an all-out war to 
compete with NFL Properties,” says 
the NFLPA’s director of marketing Pat 
Leon. “But once people realize the 
players are more valuable than uni- 
forms and logos, there will be com- 
petition.” 

As it stands, NFL Properties has ex- 
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team logos or uniforms. Commercial 
products or advertisements containing 
pictures of players must not show 
them with any markings that identi- 
fy their team—unless permission is 
granted by NFL Properties. Converse- 
ly, NFL Properties has no marketing 
rights to a player or his facsimile with- 
out approval from the union. 

NFLPA chief Gene Upshaw is not 
content with this arrangement. 
“There are certain things we want,’ 
he says. “‘For instance, we think a play- 
er has the right to be shown in an ad- 
vertisement in his work clothes [uni- 
form]. This is something that we’ll 
take up either in collective bargaining 
or in the courts. It’s a big issue to us.” 

So far the NFLPA’s licensing hasn’t 
put a nick in the powerful marketing 
machine of NFL Properties. But what 
happens if the players as a group en- 
dorse a product that competes head- 
on with one that carries the NFL 
Properties’ seal? For example, if the 
NFLPA endorses Nikon cameras while 
NEL Properties (as it currently does) 
endorses Canon? 

Says NFLPA legal counsel Dick 
Berthelsen, “Nothing would stop us 
from entering into such an arrange- 
ment, As long as the players wouldn’t 
be putting on team logos, the league 
couldn’t do anything about it,’ 

“If a situation did come up where 
we were competing directly with the 
Players Association, we would hope 
we could work it out,’ says Rusty Mar- 
tin, director of club relations for NFL 
Properties. ‘““That’s just something 
we'll have to deal with when the time 


clusive rights to any products bearing comes.” —Lonnie Wheeler 


Worst NHL Draft in 20 Years 


When the National Hockey League convenes in Detroit on June 13 for its annual entry 
draft, the pool of available talent could be the worst in nearly 20 years. The reason? A 
change in the eligibility requirements. 

Any 18-year-old player is still eligible for the first three rounds, but the eligibility re- 
quirements for the next nine rounds have changed drastically. 

This year, and in all future drafts, players chosen in the fourth through 12th rounds must 
have completed either three years of Canadian Major Junior A competition, or—in the 
United States—three years of high school or two years of high school and one of college. 
Europeans must have two seasons of either Elite or Division | experience. 

“What it means is that kids will be drafted who should have never been drafted, and 
kids who should have been drafted in the fourth or fifth rounds won't be,” explains Jack 
Ferreira, the New York Rangers’ director of player development. “You can’t take those 
kids from junior now—the good bets with a year of junior experience—because they’re 
not eligible. The weaker clubs have less of a talent pool to work from.” 

Ferreira thinks that high school and college kids who would never have gotten a sec- 
ond look will benefit this year, simply by fulfilling the new requirements. Flyers assistant 
GM Gary Darling agrees, adding, “I think this is the worst draft since | started [in 1968].” 

Most scouts believe that the 1989 draft will be the first to show benefits from the new 
procedures. That is the year when the majority of this year’s undrafted 18-year-olds will 
complete their junior eligibility. 

Says Ferreira, “Teams that stockpile draft picks in 1989 may find three or four guys who 
can step into the lineup right away.” —Michael A. Berger 
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STATS: STOPPER 
OPPORTUNITIES 


THE VALUE OF A LATE-INNING STOP- 
per has been appreciated but never 
properly measured by major league 
baseball. The efficiency or deficien- 
cy of a relief ace has been tracked by 
only save totals and the even less im- 
portant won/lost and ERA marks— 
until recently. 

This season “‘save opportunities” 
has been unofficially embraced as 
baseball’s best stat for determining the 
Righetti Hore es pitcher. 
cashed in Seventeen o 26 teams now 
on 82 use the stat—defined as save 
percent of Chances versus saves earned 
his save | —that was developed in the 
chances. early 1980s. And only bull- 


pen stoppers need apply. 

“We use the stat strictly for Tom 
Henke,” says Toronto public relations 
director Howard Starkman about the 
Jays’ closer. “It’s not a fair measure 
for Mark Eichhorn,’ since Eichhorn 
is used to set up Henke. 

Save opportunities has helped put 
some relievers’ save totals in perspec- 
tive, like Ron Davis’ 29 saves in 1984 
despite 15 botched opportunities or 
Don Robinson’s near perfect 14 saves 
in 15 opportunities last year. Of last 
season’s save leaders, Dave Righetti 
converted 46 of 56 while Todd Wor- 
rell cashed in on 36 of 47 chances. 

Although save opportunities has 
been used in arbitration cases, the stat 
would need approval from the owners’ 
Playing Rules Committee as well as 
the Players Association to become of- 
ficial. And baseball is cautious about 
accepting new stats because the game- 
winning RBI—adopted in 1980—has 
generated so much criticism. 

Right now, though, the consensus 
is that save opportunities is a good 
stat—officially or not.—David Kaplan 
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JOINING THE ARMY t 
SMARTEST THING YOU CAN DO". = 
FOR YOUR COLLEGE EDUCATION. © 


With the G.I. Bill Plus the Army College Fund, you 
can earn up to $25,200 for college while you serve. 


Here’s how: 
THE G.1. BILL PLUS THE ARMY COLLEGE FUND 


Cres | cum | SUES 

YEARS G.I. BILL PLUS THE ACF 

$ 9,000 $17,000 
$10,800 $22,800 


$10,800 $25,200 


You contribute $100 a month towards your educa- 
tion for the first twelve months. Then the government 
contributes up to $9,600 from the G.I. Bill, and an addi- 


tional $14,400 from the Army College Fund. That adds 
up to $25,200 for a four-year enlistment. 


. ~~ 
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MAY BE 
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Of course, how much you earn depends on how 
long you serve and which specialty you qualify and 
enlist for. : 

But you'll get a lot more out of your enlistment than 
the money you can earn for college. You'll have achance 
to travel. To meet new people. To get yourself into the 
best physical shape you’ve ever been in. And, most 
important, you'll have an opportunity to learn alot 
about the world, and yourself, before you get to college. 

If youd like to learn more about the G.I. Bill Plus the 
Army College Fund, visit your local Army Recruiter. 
Or call, toll free, 1-800-USA-ARMY. 


ARMY. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 


Why draft beer 
is real beer. 


The best things in life are the real things, 
and there’s no better example of this than a mug 
of cold draft beer. 


Draft Beer: The Essence of Beer 


Draft beer is real beer because it is the 
original beer. Long before there were bottles or 
cans there was only draft beer. It was not pas- 
teurized. It was not tampered with in any way. 
It was just pure beer. 

Today, draft beer is still the richest, 
smoothest, freshest-tasting beer, a taste that 
beer in bottles or cans just can’t seem to match. 
Pasteurization: Cooked Beer, Anyone? 


The basic difference between draft beer 
and packaged beer is pasteurization. Most beers 
=7m in bottles or cans are pas- 
teurized—or cooked—to 
preserve them. But the high 
temperatures of 
pasteurization 


promise the 
original, genuine 
taste of the beer. 

Which is why many 
discriminating beer 
drinkers feel that 

draft beer is fresher, 
richer and smoother 
than bottled beer. 

Cold-Filtering: A Long-Awaited Breakthrough 


Now, at last, there is a real draft beer in 
bottles and cans: Miller Genuine Draft. Thanks 
to a process called cold-filtering, Miller Genuine 


Draft does not have to be pasteurized—or 
cooked. Utilizing a super-fine ceramic filter, 
cold-filtering purifies beer much like spring 
water is purified in nature when it is filtered 
through layers of clay, gravel and sand. Because 
Miller Genuine Draft is not pasteurized, it 
retains all of its original gen- 
uine taste so it’s as rich and 
smooth as beer ever was. ot litt 

We invite you to enjoy —/-™stiwsnv 
this exceptional beer. We 
think you'll agree that 
Miller Genuine Draft is as 5 
real as beer gets. 


a8 Quahty Beer Sinec JSS 
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Miller Genuine Draft. 
As realas it gets. 


© 1987 Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee, WI 
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n the fifth hole of the 1987 
Doug Sanders Celebrity 
Classic golf tournament, in 
89-degree Texas heat, a sun- 
burned Jim McMahon takes his turn 
on the tee, swaggers a bit and coolly 
hits the hell out ofa Titleist 4. It flies 
high above loblolly pine trees and 310 
yards straight down the fairway. He 
doesn’t stop to watch it land. 
Spectators in country club clothes 
applaud as McMahon bends over, 
picks his tee out of the turf and inad- 
vertently (it seems) sticks his butt out 
at the fans behind him. 
“Take care of that shoulder,’ says 
one. 
McMahon doesn’t answer. 


I AM WALKING THE FAIRWAYS OF 
the Deerwood Golf Club with the 
only NFL quarterback ever to appear 
on the cover of Rolling Stone. Mc- 
Mahon is playing with senior pro 
Mike Souchak and three amateurs this 
Thursday morning in spring, and, not 
surprisingly, McMahon is the only 
golfer clad in shorts. 

He doesn’t seem thrilled with his 
9:45 tee-off time, but doesn’t exactly 
complain outright. 

“T need some beer,’ he says at 10:48 
AM as the Houston sun starts beating 
down. He borrows a can of beer near 
the next tee, tests it, then returns it to 
its owner. ““That’s good stuff.” 

The collar of McMahon’s bright, 
aqua polo shirt is turned up, and the 
color picks up nicely the pink, aqua 
and maroon madras pattern of his too- 
short shorts. There’s no belt around 
his waist. A white Doug Sanders 
Classic hat rides atop his spikey hair 
while snazzy Revo sunglasses (with 
harness strap) shade his eyes. 

“T was playing barefoot yesterday,” 
he says of a round in El Paso. ““They 
told me I couldn’t play barefoot here.” 

When you walk a few fairways with 
McMahon and have a couple of bev- 
erages with him you get the feeling 
that he doesn’t play golf barefoot to 
piss off anybody. It’s just more com- 
fortable that way. Kind of like wear- 
ing shorts to a “Celebrity Classic” 
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BY CURTIS PESMEN 
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JIM McMAHON 


When you walk a few fairways with the Bears’ no-bull QB, 
you realize he’s not looking for trouble. 


pro-am while guys like Clint East- 
wood, Alex Trebek and Mike Ditka 
choose more classic attire. 

“You ever play 18 with Ditka?” a 
local reporter asks. 

“No,” McMahon says. ““We’re never 
paired together—even on Sundays.” 

“What’s your handicap?” asks a fan 
at the next tee. 

“My putter,’ he says, then adds, 
“bout 10.” 

After another co- 
lossal drive—this 
time on a par-5—Mc- 
Mahon tries a short 
iron to the green and 
pushes the shot to 
the right and into a 
monster sand trap. 

“Damn!” says Mc- 
Mahon. “Son of a 
bitch.’ He spits. 
“That pisses me off 
...to hit a drive like 
that with a chance to 
get on in two and 
then...’’ We walk 
silently to the trap. 
McMahon tries to 
forget the past. 

But I am here 
partly to ask him 
about the past, the 
recent NFL playoff 
and Super Bow! past 
to be precise. I wait 
until he sinks a de- 
cent putt and then 
ask if he thinks Doug Flutie possessed 
the talent to have led the Bears over 
the Redskins and over the eventual 
champion Giants. 

“He could have done it;? McMahon 
says of his new teammate. “We didn’t 
play great last year but we won 14 
games with everybody tryin’ to knock 
our heads off.” 

That doesn’t quite sound like a com- 
pliment. But I leave Jim to finish his 
round. 


I BRING UP FLUTIE AGAIN, LATER 
in the day, after a few more beers. 
“Does he have the leadership qualities 
a quarterback needs?” 


“T think he did in college,’ answers 
McMahon, “but right now I don’t 
know if anybody on our offense thinks 
he is as confident or as much of a 
spark as they thought he was going to 
be. This is probably going to get me 
in trouble, but the guys in the hud- 
dle, they can tell if you’re not sure [of 
yourself]. 

“Maybe it was because the media 


wanted to make him a hero—like 
Fridge [William Perry] a year ago. I 
think Ditka wanted to make him a 
hero. [Bears CEO] Mike McCaskey 
didn’t want him—we weren’t in dire 
need of a quarterback. We had Fuller 
and Tomezak... In my opinion it was 
a bad choice.” 

According to McMahon, through 
his sources “‘in the huddle” on Flutie, 
“The guy calls plays real fast. Guys 
were saying, ‘What the hell’d you say?” 
This is not to say he can’t grow—but 
we gave him a hell of a lot of time... 
and he’s still the same size.” 

At this point in our chat, Jim Mc- 
Mahon is working on perhaps his 


“When I’m 

at home | like 
to sit in 

front of the 

TV with 

chips and beer. 
I can't 

go out of the 
house.” 
Ss 
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BEERS WITH 


seventh beer of the day. (“I don’t drink 
the hard stuff anymore,” he says.) He 
has also consumed three chicken fa- 
jitas and a couple of plates of rice in 
the VIP tent called Doug’s Den. 

“When I came into the league,’ 
McMahon says, “I told people to shut 
the f-—— up in the huddle—even the 
nine-year vets. Dan Neal [former 
Bears lineman, now Eagles assistant 
coach] told me, ‘You know what, it’s 
been a long time since anybody said 
something like that around here. You 
keep doing what you’re doing” They 
could sense a change in the huddle.” 

And I sense a change in McMahon’s 
demeanor. For the first time today he 
wants to talk quarterbacking. 

Back to Flutie. “Every QB has an 
arm,” he says. “Look at Tarkenton. He 
played 18 years with not a great arm 
and set all kinds of records. What it 
takes is a guy to put his team together. 
Every time I’m on the field we’ve got 
a chance to win. The last 23 games 
I’ve started we haven’t lost.” 

Over to Simms and the Giants. 
“Phil Simms played great last year,” 
says McMahon. “And he gets a lot of 
heat. In New York you gotta be great 
every week or you suck. He took a lot 
of heat, and he had a lot of poise. He’s 
underrated and doesn’t let that shit 
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bother him. I had a lot of respect for 
him when I met him at the Pro Bowl 
[in February 1986]. He started the 
game—lI was only there because Mon- 
tana couldn’t go.” 


ACROSS OUR TABLE IN DOUG’S DEN, 
Charles Garland, 32, a local cable TV 
manager, watches McMahon being in- 
terrupted constantly by autograph 
hounds and wonders if that bugs him. 

“T don’t go out much at home,’ 
McMahon says softly. “My kids get 
to a point—when we go to the shop- 
ping mall—where they don’t mind a 
couple of autographs, but then my 
daughter will say, ‘Leave my dad 
alone!’ They want me for themselves. 

“When I’m at home I like to sit in 
front of the TV with chips and beer. 
I watch HBO—movies—all day long. 
I can’t go out of the house.” The im- 
age of Jim McMahon trapped at home 
in his living room is strikingly dif 
ferent from what even those close to 
him might have expected a few years 
ago. “I think my dad wanted me to be 
another Joe Namath,” he adds. 

He is building a million-dollar 
home on a private lane in Northbrook, 
Illinois (partly to provide a bigger 
place to escape to); he is also making 
regular appearances at his new restau- 
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rant, Jim McMahon’s, in Chicago. 
Then there are the charity appear- 
ances, the cameo role in an upcoming 
film and the commercials. 

“JT don’t want my wife and family 
to get involved in all that,’ he says. 
“Steve Zucker has done a hell of a 
marketing job for me. I don’t call him 
my agent, I call him my attorney. Most 
agents are crooks in my opinion. 

“Tt’s a tough thing to do, to pick 
somebody who’s gonna control your 
finances and basically control your 
life... The rookies in the draft this 
year are making 10 times more than 
I did. I made $100,000, $150,000 and 
$190,000 my first three years, and I 
was the fifth guy to go in the draft. 
That’s ridiculous. 

“T can’t bitch,’ McMahon says, 
though it’s clear Vinny Testaverde’s 
six-year, $8.2 million contract with 
Tampa Bay roils him. “I’m making a 
good living. If I don’t play another 
down of football I won’t have to work. 
I talked to Mike [Ditka] after the sea- 
son and he said, ‘Look, I want you to 
play a few more years. You can make 
a lot of money. But you’ve got to stop 
running over linebackers” Well, that’s 
not why I play this game.” 

By now, McMahon seems lubricat- 
ed enough to discuss the tricky shoul- 
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‘PUMP BRANDS COMBINED? 
~ FORTHE SAME REASONS SOME 
= _MENLEAD AND OTHERS FOLLOW. 
THE PUMP’ BY VITALIS: 
SUPER HOLD” AND NATURAL HOLD. 
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der surgery that has millions of foot- 
ball fans concerned about his future. 
The surgery followed a body slam by 
Charles Martin of the Packers. What, 
Task, did he think of Martin’s “‘apol- 
ogy”’ at the season’s end? 

“What else could he say?” answers 
McMahon. 

“Except when I was growing up and 
watching them I never liked Green 
Bay,’ he says. He spits some tobacco 
juice into a paper cup. 

“You don’t like them because of 
what they say or what they do?”’ I ask. 

“Because of what they do.” 


BECAUSE OF WHAT McMAHON AND 
a bunch of other Bears have done the 
last few years, the opening game 
against the New York Giants on Mon- 
day night, September 14 will be billed 
as a kind of Super Bowl matchup. Mc- 
Mahon, 27, is not counting himself 
out of a starting job that night, in spite 
of his tender right rotator cuff. 

He had to make clear at a press con- 
ference yesterday that—despite pub- 
lished reports—he still hadn’t thrown 
a football since his December surgery, 
but now he says clearly and forceful- 
ly that Dr. Frank Jobe “‘is excited 
about the progress’’ McMahon says 
he isn’t “expecting any problems,” but 


allows, “I’m not going to be doing 
much at minicamp.” 

“Does August feel far away?”’ I ask. 

“Tt’s gettin’ here awful fast,” says 
McMahon. 

“When I came into the NFL I said 
I’d like to play for 15 years,” he says. 
“T’d be 37. Now I’ve got to take it week 
to week, not year to year. 

“Two-and-a-half 
years ago, when I 
had the lacerated 
kidney, I stayed up 
nights thinking. I 
was lying in North- 
western Hospital 
and they came in to 
give me blood and to 
say they would have 
to take my kidney 
out because I was 
losing so much 
blood, and I said, 
‘Doc, give me till the morning. I got 
lucky. It was lacerated in two spots but 
it stopped bleeding. I thought it was 
a bruise during the game, but when 
I went in at the half and tried to take 
a piss, it was all blood. Steve Fuller 
was the only guy who knew how bad 
it was, because I told him to get ready 
to go in. 

“T’d love to finish my career there,” 


McMahon on Flutie: 


McMahon says of Chicago as he signs 
a fan’s arm. I can’t quite make out 
whether he jots his trademark number 
“9” on her ulna under his name. 
The last of the pro-am teams head 
into Doug’s Den for leftover luncheon 
fare and libations, while McMahon’s 
caddy, Peter Negri, a local, ducks in 
to tell “Mr. McMahon’’ where his 


"This is not to 


say he can't grow—but 


we gave him a lot of time...and 


he's still the same size." 


clubs will be stashed overnight. Negri 
then bashfully asks McMahon if he 
could somehow sneak him into the 
country music and dinner affair at the 
tournament hotel that evening. 

“Meet me at 7:30,” says McMahon, 
“and bring your girl. 

“He’s been calling me ‘Sir’ all day 
long,’ McMahon says. ‘He shoulda 
been calling me ‘asshole. ”’ * 
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THE ANATOMY OF 


BY DAVID M. GRANGER 


MIKE SCOTT HAS GIVEN THE QUESTION SOME THOUGHT. 
Asked yesterday to think back over the history of his encounters 
with Dave Parker, he is ready with an anecdote. 

“The only one I remember, I remember because I outsmarted 
myself,’ he begins, sitting in the visitors’ clubhouse at River- 
front Stadium in Cincinnati. “It was two years ago here and it 
was his first time up. I threw him a changeup and he hit the ball 
about 500 feet foul. After the at-bat I came into the dugout and 
said to our pitching coach, ‘I’m not throwing that guy another 
changeup as long as I’m in this league’ 

“So the next time he comes up, before the first pitch I’m think- 
ing, ‘There’s no way he’s thinking changeup here after he hit 
that ball, so I’m gonna throw him one’ I threw him one and he 

hit it 500 feet fair. And I’m standing there 
watching him run-around the bases thinking, 
‘What a stupid son ofa bitch Iam? That’s what 
C I remember about facing Dave Parker.” 
Sitting in the clubhouse with Scott, it’s easy 


D to wonder why Parker wouldn’t hit one out 
Baseball $ every time. Mike Scott, unlike most athletes, 
ultimate seems smaller than he is. The Astros say he’s 


- 6-3, 215, and once you scrutinize him you see 
confrontation. that it’s probably true. But the way he walks 


Today, (and even sits), kind of slumped forward, the 

2 way his uniform bags around the shoulders, 
Mike Scott midsection and knees, the glasses he wears off 
challenges the mound and his soft voice with its gentle 


lisp—these things conspire to make the premier 

Dave Parker. starting pitcher in the National League look 
very much like the average American male. 

Parker, on the other hand, is a specimen. He’s 

sitting on a stool in his cubicle, dressing the 

lower half of his body. Over his shorts and jock, 

he dons leotardlike black pants; over those he 

adds sanitary hose, tapes them near the tops of his calves and 

rolls the top of the socks down over the tape; he pulls up the 

stirrups, puts on his uniform pants and finally laces up his shoes. 

The long muscles in his arms jump, and his immense chest flexes 

with each motion. When he stands, the Reds’ slugger is sudden- 

ly 6-5 and you trail after him, looking up to listen, talking up 

in the hope that words travel that high. 

A few minutes later you believe the 230-pound Parker when 
he tells you, “My whole concept of hitting has a lot of intimida- 
tion in it. If a pitcher comes inside I don’t give him a chance 
to think about how he brushed me back. I jump out, then I’m 
right back in the box. I take a cut or take a pitch, then I look 
the ball all the way back to the pitcher. It’s a natural reaction, 
but I’m letting him know, hey, I’m here to hit. I’m in the box 
to hit. I’m ready to hit az all times. So there’s no need to brush 
me back, because you’re not gonna intimidate the kid.” 

Three times today, Mike Scott and Dave Parker will go one- 
on-one. It’s the most basic struggle in sports—as simple as three 
rounds in a ring. For even though the dimensions of the field 
of play shift with each sideways step a fielder takes, though the 
particular goals of pitcher and batter—getting a ground-out, mov- 
ing the runner over—change as the score or the number of base- 
runners change, the fundamental confrontation is unaltered: J 
will hit you. I will get you out. 

They have faced each other 39 times in their careers prior to 
today’s game. Parker has 13 hits. Much of his success, though, 
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AN AT-BAT 
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came against the pre-splitfinger Mike 
Scott. Last year in 13 at-bats against Scott, 
he managed but one single. 

By the time they confront each other for 
the third time in this game they have 
established a new, smaller history. Parker 
has doubled off Scott in the first inning, 
and Scott has struck Parker out looking in 
the fourth. ‘Every time at bat against 
Scott,’ Parker promised before the game, 
“is going to be a major challenge for him 
and for myself?’ 

In the sixth inning, Parker steps up to 
the plate, carefully keeping his right (front) 


foot outside the batter’s box until his left 
foot is precisely where it belongs. There 
are two outs, nobody on. Houston leads, 
6-1. Scott looks in for the sign from catch- 
er Alan Ashby. 


COUNT: 0-0. PITCH: 
SPLITFINGERED FASTBALL. 

For the third time today, Parker is up 
with the bases empty. Advantage Scott. 
“Not having men on base gives him more 
options,’ Parker offered earlier. “He can 
mess with the splitfinger away. He can 
mess with that fastball up and away or up 
and in, until he gets in a situation where 
he’s behind. With men on base I think he’s 
gotta be a little more deliberate with me. 
With men on base he wants to bust me in- 
side, but he also wants to throw strikes be- 
cause he doesn’t want to put another man 
on base with Eric Davis coming up behind 
me. Having no runners on base definitely 
opens up his whole repertoire of pitches.” 

Scott calls himself “basically a two-pitch 
pitcher.’ His main pitch is a fastball over 
90 miles an hour. The “‘other” pitch is the 
splitfingered fastball. But it’s deceiving to 
refer to the splitfinger as a single pitch be- 
cause both the speed and movement of the 
ball vary widely with the way in which he 
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grips it. 

“T never know exactly how I’m gonna 
throw it;” Scott had explained earlier, “but 
I adjust its speed by how I split my fingers. 
The wider I split them, the pitch will 
break more, it’ll be a slower, more erratic 
pitch. The closer I put them together, it’ll 
be harder, it won’t move as much and I 
have a little better command of it.” 

These pitches are particularly effective, 
because Scott’s various splitters are deliv- 
ered with the same motion and the same 
armspeed as his fastball. And because 
Scott is not sure of what the pitch is going 


Parker’s book on Scott: 
“With two strikes 

he'll throw a fastball 
away or that 

Splitter in the dirt.” 


to do, a hitter, even if he 
is expecting the splitter, 
can’t really anticipate. 

So far, Parker has seen 
just one splitfinger all day. 
It was the previous pitch 
Scott threw him, the 0-2 
pitch that got Parker look- 
ing in the fourth. “I hate 
taking the third strike.” 

Yesterday, Parker talked 
about what he would be looking for if he 
got behind in the count. “He gets two 
strikes on you, he’s gonna waste a pitch. 
He’ll throw that fastball up and away from 
the plate or he’ll throw that splitfinger in 
the dirt.” 

Indeed, ahead of Parker 0-2 in their sec- 
ond confrontation back in the fourth in- 
ning, Scott tried to throw one out of the 
strike zone. “I got ahead,’ Scott will recall 
after the game, “and I thought, ‘I'll throw 
the harder forkball and if I bounce it, fine’? 
The ball tailed. It went down and away. 
I don’t know where it started out, but I 
wanted to either throw a ball and miss 
down and away or throw a perfect pitch.” 

That pitch was perfect. It started out 
numbers-high on the inside of the plate 
and ended up on the outside corner at the 
knees. Parker took his short stride into the 
pitch, but, expecting it to be out of the 
zone, never got the bat off his shoulder. 
As the ball came across the plate, Parker 
looked it into the catcher’s glove. When 
he saw it was a strike he straightened up, 
then hung his head before walking back 
to the dugout. 

Scott starts Parker off in the sixth with 
the same pitch. Parker leans into it, want- 
ing to swing, but somehow has the disci- 


pline to again watch it into the catcher’s 
mitt. It’s away. 

Parker remains in the batter’s box be- 
tween pitches. First, he resets his left foot 
and steps out with the right. He blows a 
bubble, brings his right foot back in and, 
holding the bat with just his right hand, 
taps the far side of the plate. He straight- 
ens, takes a single leisurely practice swing, 
twirls the bat in windmill fashion and is 
again ready to hit. 


COUNT: 1-0. PITCH: FASTBALL. 

Of the nine pitches Parker has seen to- 
day seven have been fastballs, all but one 
up and in. The 1-0 pitch is also high and 
tight. 

“Parker is one guy you simply don’t let 
hurt you if you’ve got an open base,” Scott 
will say later, explaining his pitch selec- 
tion. “You don’t intentionally walk him 
every time, but if you throw him three 
pitches up and in you make sure they’re 
up and in. You don’t want to hit him, but 
if you do, that’s part of the game. You just 
don’t want to miss on the other side where 
he’ll knock the crap out of the ball.” 

Parker had in fact anticipated that Scott 
would be coming at him high and inside. 
“Before the game I went through my bats 
and got the two with the best grain,” he 
will point out. “I also was using a lighter 
bat than what I normally use because of 
his good velocity.” 

Before Parker’s first at-bat, the double, 
he was kneeling in the on-deck circle, 
thinking about what Scott would throw 
him. “I try to swing at only pitches below 
my hands. I hold my hands at the top of 
the strike zone. I definitely did not want 
to chase that high heat.” 

On the 3-1 pitch then, Scott came with 
a fastball just below the 39 on Parker’s 
chest. “It wasn’t a real good pitch to hit,” 
Scott will remember. “I got it right where 
I wanted to—right where I wanted to.” 

As Parker strode into the pitch, the right 
side of his body opened up fast, but his 
hands stayed back, close to the left side of 
his chest, patient even as he was trying to 
hit a 90-mile-an-hour fastball. He then 
whipped his hands, rolling them through 
the ball, hitting over it while keeping the 
knob of the bat handle right up against his 
chest so that the fat part of the bat could 
meet the ball. 

“Tt was a fastball,’ Parker will explain, 
“but I think he cut it a little because it ran 
in on my hands, I just got the bat head out 
in front. My thing was to make sure to be 
quick on a pitch like that, because with my 
long arms I couldn’t extend. When I made 
my approach on the ball it had a fastball 
rotation, but it started running in, so I just 
opened up a little bit and threw the bat 
head and hit a double down in the right- 
field corner. I think he had it right where 
he wanted it, but I was fortunate enough 
to get the bat head out.” 


Parker normally places his left foot 
along, or even on, the back line of the bat- 
ter’s box. For his at-bat in the sixth, 
though, he has moved up about six inches, 
hoping to hit the splitfinger before it sinks. 
Having doubled off that high inside 
fastball back in the first, he is looking for 
the splitter. 

Asa result, Parker is startled when Scott 
comes with the heat. “TI was still trying to 
catch the forkball he had dazzled me with 
in the last at-bat. I think Ashby had a lot 
to do with it because he watched my feet. 
Some of the good catchers in the league 
will call the pitches according to your feet. 
When he saw me closer to the plate and 
bent over a little more, I guess he said this 
is the time to bust him in. But I still got 
the bat head out.” And, body opening up 
again, hands hanging back and then whip- 
ping through, he rips the ball foul just 
beyond the Reds’ dugout. 

Scott waits restlessly on the rubber for 
a new ball from home plate umpire, John 
McSherry. As usual, he is ready to go. He 
removes his mitt, rubs up the ball, slides 
his left hand back into the glove, brings 
it with the ball in it to his chest, keeps both 
hands together, adjusts his grip on the ball 
and starts his windup. 


COUNT: 1-1. PITCH: SPLITFINGER. 

There are pitchers who are tacticians on 
the mound. Thinking three pitches ahead, 
they use the first pitch to set up two more, 
plotting to get an out later in the count 
rather than with a single pitch. 

Looking at his pitch sequences—throw- 
ing the splitfinger at the start of this at- 
bat after he had made Parker look bad on 
the same pitch in the fourth, figuring there 
would be no way for Parker to keep from 
chasing the pitch—it is tempting to see 
Scott as a tactician. Didn’t he bust Parker 
in with the next pitch to set him up for a 
splitfinger down and away? No. Mike Scott 
does not plan. He reacts. “I basically throw 
my pitch. IfI keep throwing a guy up and 
in and he keeps getting hits, it’ll eventually 
sink in that this guy’s been ripping that 
pitch, so I don’t throw it. Other than that 
I just throw my game, mix up my pitches 
and hopefully get ’em out. 

“T think of situations rather than pitches. 
‘I want a ground ball here’ or ‘I need a 
strikeout here’ or ‘We can’t afford to let this 
guy even make contact. But I don’t over- 
think. Like I said, when I pitched to Parker 
two years ago I thought too much and he 
hit the ball 500 feet.” 

No, Scott doesn’t throw this splitfinger 
with some scheme in mind. It bares no re- 
lation to any of the other pitches he has 
thrown Parker. Actually, he throws this one 
and the pitch that follows, in part, to get 
a little practice in.*““We had a pretty big 
lead and I'd thrown two or three during 
the game that had stayed way up in the 
strike zone [including a Kal Daniels home 


run on Scott’s second pitch of the game]. 
I just wanted to get a better feel for the 
pitch. I didn’t want it to hang, but if it did, 
and he hit it out, it wouldn’t affect the 
game that much. I wanted to show it to him 
and work on it a bit.” 

The pitch starts about knee-high and 
breaks down. Parker golfs at it and still 
misses it over the top. Ashby catches it in 
the dirt. 

“Tt was on the outer half of the plate,” 
Parker will recall. “It broke down real 
quick. Excellent pitch,’ 

For the first time in the game, Parker 


Scott’s book on 
Parker: “If you pitch 
him up and in 
make sure it’s up 
and in.” 


shows some emotion at 
the plate. He’s always ani- 
mated, but rarely emo- 
tional. He steps all the 
way out of the box and 
turns his back on it. He 
slides his left hand up the 
barrel of the bat, lifts it to 
eye level, stares at the label 
for a moment and shakes 
his head. He blows a bub- 
ble before stepping back 
in. Parker takes two force- 
ful practice cuts and one 
deep breath. He’s set and 
ready. 


COUNT: 1-2. 
PITCH: SPLITFINGER. 

The ball is out over the 
plate, moving slightly 
away from Parker, who 
strides into it. The front 
leg stiffens. He bends 
from the waist, reaches 
outanddown withthe bat = = _ 
and flicks at the ball with 
those massive wrists and ™™ 
forearms. 

“Tt was the same pitch as the second at- 
bat,’ Parker will say later, “the one he 
punched me out on. And when you get in 
that situation you can’t gamble and take 
a pitch. See, as you make your initial ap- 
proach to a splitfinger it looks like the ball 
is still gonna be at the same level. But it 
drops. That was one of those pitches where 
I was kind of fooled but I still got the bat 
on it.” 

The fact is, this isn’t the same pitch 
Parker struck out on. It’s the slower, more 


/ ge 


erratic variety. It may be that one reason 
batters find Scott so difficult to hit is that 
they treat all his splitfinger pitches as if 
they were the same. 

“The last two I threw to Parker in the 
sixth I split my fingers farther apart and 
just aimed at the plate. The first inning, 
when Daniels hit the home run, I had ’em 
split pretty far apart. That makes it move 
a little bit more, but can also make it flut- 
ter and hang. That one hung. On these two 
I lowered my sights and they turned out 
to be good pitches. I just tried to hit the 
plate. If I was gonna miss I didn’t care if 


it bounced three feet in front of the plate. 

‘Those are the pitches you hope they 
chase and hope they’re pretty good pitches. 
I was gonna keep throwing those and see 
if I could get him to chase one.’ 

Parker does get the bat on the ball, but 
you can see him realize he’s been fooled. 
His strength does him no good here. He 
manages only a weak pop-up beyond third 
base in foul territory. Phil Garner gloves 
it and Parker’s turn is over. 

The at-bat has taken 55 seconds. * 
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BACKSTAGE AT 
WIMBLEDON 


The real Wimbledon is not all strawberries 

and cream, the Royal Family or an NBC garden party. 
It’s better. Come along for a peek 

at what they don’t show you on television. 


BY SKIP BAYLESS 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID WALBERG 


NO, YOU WON’T GET PRINCESS DI’S 
autograph today. And we won’t see Holmes 
and Watson having strawberries and 
cream. And Robin and Marian aren’t play- 
ing mixed doubles. 

I know this is your first trip to England, 
but please don’t act like an American were- 
wolf in London. There will be enough of 
those waiting in line to turn the All Eng- 
land Club into Six Flags over Wimbledon. 
Unfortunately, they’ve discovered what I 
did several years ago—that there is some- 
thing special behind those gates on Church 
Road. Something you won’t experience at 
a Super Bowl or World Series or Final 
Four, events I attend annually. Something 
that gives this tennis tournament even 
more antique charm than the Masters:Golf 
Tournament. Something... 

Sorry, I’m getting carried away, like 
many others who are turning Wimbledon 
into a Stratford-on-Avon tourist trap. So 
I’m going to show you the real Wimble- 
don, the one whose strawberries and cream 
might as well come from 7-Eleven. This 
place isn’t quite the Shakespearean sonnet 
NBC may have led you to believe. 
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The pristine Centre 
Court lawn. Within days the 


three-sixteenths-inch 


grass will resemble a bloody 
battlefield. 
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So please quit saying, “Cheerio, old 


chap.” 


After all, ‘this 101-year-old tennis tour- 


_ Mament wasn’t meant to be much more 
than a garden party. Since 1979, when 


NBC first turned the men’s finals into live 
Breakfast at Wimbledon telecasts, begin- 
ning at 9:00 AM on America’s East Coast, 
6:00 AM in the West, more and more U.S. 


~ tourists have come looking for tennis’ Holy 


* Grail—a Centre Court ticket. Through TV 
_ we have fallen head over Head tennis shoes 
for the romantic notion of “The Cham- 


Dia 


- Buckingham Palace... Westminster Ab- 


- bey... Wimbledon. Hurry, hurry, step 


right up and see Lady Guinevere herself, 
Chris Evert, curtsy to the Royal Box. No 
wonder Keith Prowse, the “official Wim- 
bledon ticket agent,’ has a New York of 
fice that offers packages ranging from 
$99-$1,850 per person, excluding airfare. 
No wonder 50 American newspapers (up 
from five or six in the mid-Seventies) sent 
reporters to cover Wimbledon (even 
though last year only one American male, 
Tim Mayotte, made it to the quarterfinals). 
American tennis may be fading, but not 
our fascination with Wimbledon. 
_No wonder the two-week attendance for 
the 1986 Wimbledon hit a record 400,032. 
American fans are helping turn the 
42-acre All England Lawn Tennis and Cro- 
quet Club into a Fourth of July fireworks 
display. Such irony. England has just one 
athletic spectacle to rival our Super Bow! ~ 
or World Series or “frontier” athletic su- 
premacy, as the Brits call it, and their 
- Wimbledon has become in large part an- 
other American holiday, which climaxes 
on or near the day we celebrate winning 
our independence from England. . 


KEEP A STIFF UPPER LIP OR YOU’LL 
feel like you’ve gone five sets before you 


"even get to Wimbledon. Getting there 


from a Central London hotel can be just 

- as grueling as getting in. Look at this map 
of London. It might as well be a plate of 
spaghetti. And why not? The Romans laid 
out these streets for horses and soldiers. 

This city is a Monty Python movie of 
narrow two-lanes with more twists than an 
Agatha Christie mystery. As the Concorde 
flies, Wimbledon is only five or six.miles 
southwest of our hotel. As the cabbie 
drives, it’s an hour at best. 

- And anyway, the cabbies, in their Thir- 
ties-style black cabs right out of The Un- 
touchables, usually won't take you to Wim- 
bledon. Sorry, mate, takes too long to get 
across Putney Bridge (over the Thames) - 
and inch down into the suburb of Wim- 
bledon, and even longer to get a fare back. 

And no, we are not renting a car. Most - 
rentals are five-speeds, and it’s awkward. 
enough trying to shift lefthanded. It’s 

lethal trying to remember to drive on the 
wrong side while battling terrorist drivers 
on streets the size of sidewalks. 
- Which is why we’re in the back of this 
black cab inching toward the Earl’s Court 
x (pronounced coat) subway (or “tube’’) sta~ 
tion. From Earl’s Coat we can elas a 
Wimbledon train. 

We and a few thousand other tourists. 
Quick, down these stairs to Platform 3! We 
wait 20 minutes for the next train, which 

' takes us up out of the underground dark- 
ness onto elevated tracks. We stop at West 
Brompton, Fulham Broadway, Parsons 
Green, Putney Bridge and East Putney, 
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- nursery-neat backyard gardens. You keep 
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passing over two-story flats with little 


: waiting to see Miss Marple wave up to us. 

Finally, Southfields Station. All out for 

- Wimbledon! You’re nearly trampled in the 
soccer riot of a rush up the stairs. Relax. 
-They’re just hurrying to wait in the 
“queues” for the red double-deck buses 
that take you the mile or so to the All 
- England Club. — 

We'll walk. We'll stop in Broomfield : 
the bakery across the street, pick up a hero- : Se | ow! mai! in 
style sandwich on a freshly baked loafand ; 7 ‘) i 
nibble as we stroll. In England, it’s advis- VAS 

able to stick with Chinese or Italian food— 


~S 


the English must have been too busy 
_. drinking and writing to perfect their 
cooking—but this bread is French wonder- 
ful. This, mate, is Wimbledon, walking 
down Church Road through a greenhouse 
of an upper-crust neighborhood of quiet 
old flats and Porsches and Jaguars. A 
morning shower has cleansed the air for 
the hydrangeas. The sun is burning off the 


eee fog. You peel off your sweater and fill your 


lungs. This is a special moment in Sports. 2 
EDigy it while it lasts. 


THERE, BEFORE US, IS WHAT BRITS 
call a massive queue, snaking from the 
main gate, across Church and down a fair- 
way of the neighboring golf course, which 
is closed for Wimbledon parking and 

standing. The line is easily a mile long. 
But the people are patient. That’s because 
they know their perseverance will probably 
be tewarded with a four-pound grounds 
pass (about $6 U.S., as of late’ April) that 
allows them to fight for a spot at any of 
the 16 outer courts, where matches are 
played from 12:30 PM until about 9:00, 
if it doesn’t rain, which it often does. Only 


the stadium courts, Centre and No. 1 — 


Court, require reserve-seat tickets that, face 
value, run about $25. 

_ So for the tourist, it is possible to set foot 
on the All England grounds. It’s also possi- 

ble to view a Centre Court match, especial- 
lyin the first week, if you’re willing to deal 


with any of those eight or 10 blokes leans: : 


~ ing along the fence. 

; Yes, England has scalpers, too, ae 
they’re even selling before the men’s finals. 
Scalpers’ last-Sunday tickets usually start 

-at 100 pounds ($150), depending on loca- 
tion and finalists. Remember, Centre 
Court holds only 14,433, counting 2,000 


_ standing room, and Americans aren’t the 


only tourists going after them as if they 
were life rafts. They also play tennis (and 
televise Wimbledon) in Sweden and 
France and Australia and Japan, to name 
a few. That’s why Wimbledon queues can 
be Towers of Babel, and why watching 
_ outer-court matches can be anything but 
_ afternoon tea. 
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But the point is that unlike, say, » the Mas- 
ters Golf Tournament, you can wait or buy 
your way into Wimbledon. As snooty as 
the All England’s 375 members can be— 
you'll sooner see the Queen’s bedroom 
than the Members’ Enclosure—they’re re- 
markably guilt-ridden hosts. No matter 
how loudly players or journalists complain 


* about the crush of bodies around the outer 


courts, officials fret and let in a few hun- 
dred more every few minutes. Officials 
don’t seem torn by greed, for profits are 
said to go back into the tournament or jun- 
ior tennis. It’s just that being English 
means forever having to say you’re sorry, 
and members don’t want to disappoint 
guests who have waited through such a 


Massive queue to stroll the periphery of 


their garden party. 
Which is why it’s possible to be allowed 
inside the tree-lined fences and never 


glimpse a single shot. Each outer court can 


gash: 


Visitors wait patiently 

at the head of the massive 
queue, grounds passes 

in tow. Pity, but the 
grounds are full-up. Okay, 


there is room for just a 


few hundred more. 


12 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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seat anywhere from 2,000 to 200, usually 
along just one side. On the other, common- 
ers, dozens deep, push up to a waist-high 
chain-link fence. Sometimes there are so 
many bodies you can’t move between the 
courts and concession stands or restrooms. 
The traffic is further jammed by packs 
of shrieking teenyboppers, many in school 
uniforms, many of those with spiked, rain- 
bow hair, who turn the drive along the 
south side of the Centre Court stadium 
into a heavy metal concert. There, tour- 
nament cars and limos unload royalty, ce- 
lebrities and (earplugs, please) players. 
Even bobbies, the police in those funny 
black hats with chinstraps, have been 
known to lose control. Once, one bobbie 
had to arrest another for “groping”’ a fe- 
male fan. The offender readily confessed, 
saying, “You have to admit there was some 
choice crumpet out there.” 
Unfortunately, though, too many Eng- 
lish women look like Prince Charles. 
You can understand why stars like Amer- 
ican Pam Shriver say there are two Wim- 
bledons. “Centre Court,” she says, “‘is a 
majestic tennis theater. But if you’re on an 
outside court, it’s a carnival—bonbons, ice 
cream, autographs. You just hope you 
don’t get poked in the eye with an umbrel- 
la. You go from ‘quiet, please’ to a total zoo. 
But if you love tennis, you’re in heaven, 
because you can see anyone from [senior 
legend Ken] Rosewall to a junior who’s the 
next Boris Becker.” 
Relax. We don’t have to wait through the 
massive queue. I have a press pass, gov ner. 


OKAY, OKAY. WE’LL HIT THE STRAW- 
berries-and-cream stand first. To get there, 
you walk through an area called Aorangi 
Park, which is just north of the courts, 
then arrive at the “Tea Lawn’ in front of 
the ivy-covered stadium. You experience 
an English country fair of food and 
souvenir stands. Really, it’s worth the walk 
just to smell the flowers and manicured 
shrubs. 

There, under a long awning striped pur- 
ple and green, Wimbledon’s regal colors, 
are about 75 tables, seldom vacant. This 
is the Lawn Bar, where you can get a pint 
of Guinness for a pound-30 or a Pimms 
for a pound-70 to wash down a sandwich 
that might make a better barbell. You even 
can get champagne for $27.50 a bottle. 

Say Wimbledon, and people who don’t 
know a backhand from a back flip say, “Ah, 
strawberries and cream.’ Twenty-three 
tons of strawberries will be sold through 
the fortnight. For about $1.50 you get 
eight strawberries the size of blueberries 
with a splash of “‘cream”’ that looks suspi- 
ciously like skim milk. 

But you don’t mind. It’s raining, but you 
don’t raise your “‘brolly’’ (umbrella). 
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You’re here. God save the Queen. 


COME ON, CENTRE COURT CAN BE 
haunting during rain delays. Because the 
weather is generally overcast, the seats are 
always in shadows, You can sit in the echo- 
ing silence and watch the ghosts of Suz- 
anne Lenglen in grass-length white dress 
and Bill Tilden in white britches play a 
game of lawn tennis. 

Centre Court is even older and smaller 
than it appears on TV. The green paint 
is fresh and the scoreboards are high-tech, 
but the spartan structure basically is the 
same that withstood a World War II bomb- 


The outer courts are back-to-back. 


Heavens, another spot 


of rain. Bring your brolly? You'll 


need it. Since there 
are no refunds, no one leaves. Besides, 


where could they go? 
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Life on the edge of Centre Court: 
The used balls are rolled away. The judges 
assume their positions. 


Take your seats. Quiet, please. 
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ing. It reminds you ofa smaller, enclosed 
Fenway Park, with posts supporting an 
overhang that covers all but the first few 
rows. Centre Court is adjacent to 6,340- 
seat No. 1 Court—back-to-back stadiums 
for the day’s most prestigious matches. 
.. On the scoreboard, Billie Jean must be 
“Mrs. L.W. King” and Jimbo “J.S. Con- 
nors.’ Over the doorway leading out of the 
Players Waiting Room, beneath the Royal 
Box, still hangs the Kipling inscription: 
IF YOU CAN MEET WITH TRIUMPH AND 
DISASTER AND TREAT THOSE TWO IM- 
POSTORS JUST THE SAME. This is better 
than Stonehenge, huh? 

Yet your wide eyes are asking, “Is that 
all there is?”’ No, there is nothing palatial 
about Centre Court. No chandeliers. The 
Royal Box isn’t exactly a Texas Stadium 
skybox. It’s just an end-zone section of or- 
dinary seats partitioned off from the rest. 
No wet bar or TVs. 

We'll be lucky if Prince Charles or Prin- 
cess Diana shows up for one session. The 
Queen has made three appearances, in 
1957, 1962 and 1977. The Duke and 
Duchess of Kent, who'congratulate the fi- 
nals’ winners, are the only royal regulars. 
Sometimes, the Royal Box is more of a 
royal flush. toy Fe , 

You get the feeling Wimbledon isa big- 
ger deal to the rest of the world than to 
England. Though the British Broadcast- 
ing Company televises 120 hours, The 
Championships get overhand-smashed in 
the ratings by soccer and snooker and even 
NEL football. Say Wimbledon to London- 
ers and many think first of the Wombles 
of Wimbledon, cuddly cartoon characters 
said to live in Wimbledon Common, a 
Sherwood Forest of a park nearby. 

In fact, until TV and its advertisers dis- 
covered Wimbledon 15 or so years ago, lots 
of stars hated to make the bloody trip to 
deal with the bloody fuddy-duddy mem- 
bers who insisted their tournament be 
played on bloody grass. Wimbledon is now 
the world’s last major tournament played 
on the stuff. Pro tennis wasn’t meant to 
be played on the front lawn. 

As tennis authority Ted Tinling says, 
“Grass is another anachronism in an Eng- 
land full of them. There’s just too much 
luck on grass.” As Ivan Lendl says, “It’s - 
a lottery.’ Lendl once skipped Wimbledon 
because he was “allergic” to grass, then 
was caught playing golf by a photographer. 

Wimbledon’s three-sixteenth-inch grass 
gets too slick and uneven over two weeks 
of smash-and-volley bombings. Grass has 
turned Wimbledon into a home run der- 
by. Strawberries and cream it. If Martina 
Navratilova or Boris Becker aren’t double- 
faulting, their .44-caliber serves ricochet 
so unpredictably off the grass that they’re 
all but unreturnable. And unbeatable. 
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These gents are not 
the cuddly 
Wombles of Wimbledon, 


just the regulars. 


Navratilova has won five straight singles 
titles, Becker two straight. Navratilova’s 
foes go down so quickly it’s more like 
“Breakfast at McDonald’s?’ What a racket. 

This is tennis for the purist? The 
world’s most prestigious title? 

Actually, it’s just the most lucrative. 
Wimbledon, an amateur event until 1968, 
will offer a purse in 1987 of 2,470,020 
pounds (over $4 million), which is com- 
petitive with the U.S. and French Opens. 
But it goes beyond prize money; so many 
fans who spend so much on tennis clothes 
and equipment consider Wimbledon the 
title. Companies demand that the players, 
paid royally to wear their clothes or use 
their racquets, play bloody Wimbledon. 

And you figured your tennis heroes 


would slay dragons to get here. 


FOLLOW ME DOWN THIS SECRET PAS- 
sage beneath the stands into what lots of 
players consider Centre Court’s dungeon, 
and I’ll show you some real serve-and- 
volley. In the interview room your heroes 
are required to go 10 postmatch minutes 
(or rounds) with the media. A different All 
England committee member, in white Ox- 
ford cloth button-down shirt with green- 
and-purple striped tie, accompanies each 
player. Some members are uninterested 
and may even doze; others take an active 
part in protecting the player from what 


they deem improper questions. 

The members seem a bit overwhelmed 
by what the real world keeps doing to their 
garden party. Yet they’re not nearly as in- 
flexible and close-minded as John McEn- 
roe has screamed. Most members have in- 
herited the responsibility of preserving 
Wimbledon’s essence—grass courts and 
predominantly white-on-white dress code 
for players. Otherwise, they just want to 
sip their sherry, enjoy their tennis and do 
whatever required to make sure the rest of 
the world enjoys it, too. 

They’ve even loosened up dramatically 
over the last few years, allowing ball girls 
and even yellow balls. Because yellow ones 
are more visible? “No,” an official says. 
“Quite frankly, we discovered the white 


balls get dirty more easily.” 

No kidding, Sherlock. 

It just took these Dr. Watsons decades 
to wake up to the fact their tournament was 


‘slightly behind times. Now Wimbledon 


spoils its players as excessively as any tour- 
nament. Now Wimbledon has press facili- 
ties and a 25-screen monitor room that 
would impress Pete Rozelle. Now Wimble- 
don puts on as jolly good a show for spec- 
tators as any sports event you’ll attend. 


NO, IT MOSTLY WAS THE ENGLISH TAB- 


loid press that moved ““McBrat’’ to con- 
demn this place as “the pits of the world.” 
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Centre Court is 
even older than it 
appears on TV. 
The structure is the 
same one that 
withstood a World 
War II bombing. 


And when McEnroe missed the 1986 
Championships to be a new father, the 
press had a new target, top-seed Lendl. 

A headline in the conservative London 
Times said, LENDL WILL REMAIN UN- 
LOVED UNTIL THE CRACK OF DOOM. A 
cartoon in the Daily Telegraph had a vam- 
pire named Igor Lendl sleeping in a cas- 
ket during changeovers. A Sun headline 
even wailed: BRING BACK MAC FOR IVAN 
... HE HAS THE SPARKLE. 

Voice quavering, Lendl told his daily in- 
terrogators, “I have been chopped up since 
I’ve been here for not smiling, for not al- 
lowing pictures to be taken with my girl- 
friend, for beating my opponents too easily 
and for not having the ‘right sounding 
voice. I just don’t worry about it.” 

But clearly “Igor” did worry. You got 
the feeling that if England can’t produce 
a male or female player who can survive 
even the first week, its media will make 
sure heathen foreign top-seeds don’t sur- 
vive in print. Hey, how would you feel if 


. you saw your countrymen, Brit fans who 


look like Andy Capp, wearing T-shirts 
around the All England grounds that say 
DON’T WORRY...on the front and... 
WE’LL CHOKE on the back? 

By the way, the London press “chops 


up” its own as soon as they let down Eng- _ 


land. The Sunday Mirror said, “Jittery Jo 
Durie, last of the great home hopes, went 
the same sad way of 21 other Britons last 


night...after her game went from bad to 
worse to woeful.” 
Macbeth felt less pressure to succeed 
than do English players at Wimbledon. 
All of which is why marveling at the 
morning papers is one of the great joys of 
The Championships. 


NO, THIS TIME WE’RE TAKING THE 
buses back up the hill to Southfields Sta- 
tion. You’re damp, chilled, tired to the 
bone. Your shoulder is sagging from the 
sackful of green-and-purple sweatshirts, T- 
shirts, hats and towels you’ve bought by 
the pound. 

And busfuls of Americans would swim 
the Channel to be you. 

Amazing. Massive queues to eat scrawny 
strawberries and see home run derby in an 
antique stadium with a backyard for a 
court. 

And I’d trade my seat at the Super Bowl 
or World Series for Wimbledon. For the 
tube ride and the rain and the fuddy-duddy 
members and Igor Lendl. For a fortnight 
that’s better than Great Expectations. 
Please, when you get home, don’t encour- 
age your friends to come. It’s already too 
crowded. Let’s return next June, old chap, 
just you and me. 


Skip Bayless has written for SPORT about 
the Masters Golf Tournament and the Boston 
Marathon. 
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AFTER THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE 
OUR FOUNDING FATHERS 
WROTE SOMETHING 
EVEN MORE IMPORTANT. 


‘Ten years after the signing of the Declaration of Independence 
our founding fathers created what historians have called the greatest single 
document struck off by the hand and mind of man. 
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Our founding fathers created the Constitution of the United States. 

For the first time in history, power was granted by the people to the 
government, and not by the government to the people. 

‘The freedom unleashed by the Constitution allowed Americans 
to develop their talents and abilities to the fullest. And attain what is now 
known the world over as the American Dream. 

As we commemorate the Bicentennial of the Constitution, there is 
no better way for you as an American to reaffirm the principles for which 
our country stands than to learn more about the Constitution. 

‘The words we live by. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


‘The words we live by 


Ad 
To learn more about the Constitution write: Constitution, Washington, D.C. 20599. The Commission on the Bicentennial of The U.S. Constitution. ux 
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Winston has always stood for something ( 
real. Realtaste. Andina world wherethingsare _f 
not always what they seem, there are still peo- ¢ 
ple who put a premium on real. Winston is their C 
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igarette. They want the rich tobacco 
lavor, the satisfaction Winston 
lelivers. They always have. They still 
lo. Real people want real taste. 


For 25years, 
our people have 
endured long hours 


working 
for Vir 
No pay. 


and tough — 
conditions 


tually 


And 9 out of 10 would 
do it again. 


A lot of corporations would 
like to claim that kind of loyalty. 

But only the Peace Corps gives 
you the chance to immerse yourself 
in a totally different culture while 
helping to make an important dif- 
ference in other people’s lives. 

Today, there are 6,000 Peace 
Corps volunteers in 60 develop- 


ing countries around the world. 
They’re fighting malaria in Asia. 
Building food systems in Africa. 


Training teachers in Latin America. 


Each month over a million lives are 
touched. 

But none more so than the 
volunteers? They come home after 
two years far richer people. With 


memories and experiences to last a 
lifetime. And a sense of fulfillment 
few jobs can match. 

Find out how you can help. 
Call us. 1-800-424-8580. 


Peace Corps. 


Still the toughest job you'll ever love. 


excerpted from 
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FATSO 


IN 1958 I WAS A DEFEN- 
sive tackle on the Balti- 
more Colts, the best god- 
damn football team to ever 
play the game. I also 
earned another distinction 
that season. I started in 
what historians have come 
to call The Greatest Game 
Ever Played, Baltimore’s 
23-17 championship vic- 
tory over the New York 
Giants in sudden-death 

overtime. 

The Greatest Game 
Ever Played. 

What a load of crap. 

When they call that game the best game ever played I have to 
laugh. As it was, we dug ourselves into a hole in the game and 
barely got by against a far inferior team. 

Let me tell you something, when we tied it in 58 with seven 
seconds left in regulation and then won it on the 13th play of 
the overtime drive, we weren’t feeling ecstasy. We were feeling 
relief. We were 30 times better than the Giants, and we should 
have kicked the living shit out of them. We just had too much 
for them. We knew it. They knew it. 

Nostalgia plays an awfully big part in the myth of that game. 
I grew up about two miles from Yankee Stadium, on the Grand 
Concourse in the Bronx, and it seems like whenever I go home, 
everybody I meet in New York was either there or remembers 
every minor detail like it was Moses coming off the Mount. But 
at the time it didn’t even strike people as any kind of momen- 
tous occasion. The commissioner of the National Football League 
at the time, Bert Bell, died a year later unaware of the billboard 
this game had provided for the league. 
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BY ART DONOVAN 
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GREATEST 
GAME NEVER 


On the other hand, if you want to call the 58 championship 
game the most important game ever played in the National Foot- 
ball League I might agree with you. Because it may have been 
the best thing that ever happened to the NFL. 

You see, football is a television game today, and evidently what 
made football on television was the 
*58 championship game. Networks 
and, more important, advertisers 
recognized us. The game of pro 
football went from being a localized 
sport based on gate receipts, played 
by oversized coal miners and West 
Texas psychopaths, to a national 
sport based on television ratings. 

When I started in the NFL in 
1950 the league ran on Johnson and 
Johnson tape and beer, not necessar- 
ily in that order. Without either the 
league would have folded. By the 
time I finished 12 years later busi- 
ness suits and briefcases were 
already beginning to abound. And 
by the time I was elected to the Pro 
Football Hall of Fame in 1968 every 
third-string center had a business 
advisor and string of accountants, 
a score of agents and a valet for his 
limo. That championship tilt creat- 
ed immediate interest nationally. 
But I don’t know much about 
money and Nielsen points. High 
finance to me is enough dough for 
a hunk of kosher salami, a loaf of 
Jewish rye and a case of Schlitz. 

Going into the game I really believe the Giants thought they 
were better than us. How they could think that I don’t know. 
Man for man, there was no contest. Frank Gifford was a good 
football player, but I thought Kyle Rote may have been better. 
Charley Conerly was a tough son of a bitch, but no match for 
John Unitas. Even with Andy Robustelli and Sam Huff on 


The 1958 

NFL Championship 
game. Football's 
crowning moment 
Unitas, Gifford 
Conerly, Ameche 
However, 

Donovan has a few 
choice words 


hed like to add 
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defense they definitely weren’t as good as our team. Playing in 
New York may have gotten them all that publicity, but don’t ever 
put Huff in the same class as our middle linebacker, Bill Pel- 
lington. And there was no match in the league for Gino Marchetti. 

As for me somebody wrote that in films of the 58 champion- 
ship game Art Donovan looked like a big marshmallow covered 
by a No. 70 jersey trailing after every play with his sweat socks 
drooping low. And that’s about right. Vince Lombardi, the 
Giants’ offensive coordinator, put in a pretty goddamn good of- 
fensive strategy for the game. Lombardi knew our defensive line 


Steve Myrah’s game-tying field goal, with Donovan (70) ‘‘flat on my ass, 
right where the Giants knocked me.’’ 


was going to put a landslide rush on Conerly. And he knew that 
rush was going to come primarily from me and Marchetti on the 
left side. So what they did was make it look like there was going 
to be a pitch-out to the right, we’d gear up for that, and sudden- 
ly Conerly was peeling back to the left with the ball, away from 
me and Marchetti. And whoops, we’d have to change direction 
and chase that sly bastard back over to the other side. 

On one of these runs to their left, when they didn’t fake it, 
Frank Gifford broke loose for 38 yards, a helluva run. That was 
really the only good run I can remember Gifford ever having 
against us in all the years we played him. We really had his num- 
ber, and Jesus Christ, we couldn’t believe it. That set up Pat Sum- 
merall’s field goal, and the Giants took the lead, 3-0. 

A few series later the Giants had the ball on their own 20-yard 
line when Gifford fumbled and Big Daddy Lipscomb smothered 
the ball. Alan (The Horse) Ameche took it from the two a few 
plays later, and we led, 7-3. 

After another Gifford fumble deep in our territory, Johnny U. 
just picked them apart, leading us on an 86-yard scoring drive. 
He finally found Raymond Berry for a 15-yard scoring toss and 
we were up, 14-3, with two minutes left in the half. Let me tell 
you, in the halftime lockerroom we figured we were on our way. 

Right before the half one of the funniest incidents I can re- 
member during my playing days occurred. Now Sam Huff had 
this reputation as a real mean player, but in fact he was as dirty 
as the day was long. And after Berry caught a pass right near 
our sidelines and was already down on the ground, Huff came 
up to him and buried an elbow in his face. Our assistant trainer, 
a guy named Spassoff, started to give Huff some lip. Huff, natural- 
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ly enough, went after him. So here comes Weeb Ewbank, our 
head coach. Weeb clenched his fist as if he was going to punch 
Huff, so Huff jumped up and squared off with Weeb. 

Weeb thought we were all right there behind him. But while 
he was staring down Huff, the whole team had backed away. Sud- 
denly Weeb turned around and noticed that we had all cleared 
out. Well, you never saw a man hemming and hawing and stam- 
mering like Weeb in that instant. It was hilarious. ““Uh, well, 
uh, hey, Sam, you know...”’ What a riot. Weeb turned beet red 
and, vroom, made a beeline behind a group of us as Huff walked 
back on to the field. The papers the 
next day said Weeb hit Huff, but let me 
tell you he never got near the man. 


IN THE THIRD QUARTER WESHOULD 
have gone up 21-3, but we screwed up 
royally and gave them a chance to get 
back in the game. We had the ball first 
and goal from the Giants’ three mid- 
way through the third, but four cracks 
at the goal line produced nothing. The 
turf was frozen down at that end of the 
field. Twice, Unitas handed off to The 
Horse, and twice Ameche slipped on 
the ice. On third and goal, John tried 
to quarterback-sneak it in, but they 
stacked him up at the one. On fourth 
down, Weeb decided to go for the 
touchdown, instead of the field goal, to 
really put the game out of reach. Unitas 
pitched the ball out to Ameche, who 
looked for a moment like he had an 
avenue into the end zone. But one of 
their linebackers, a guy named Cliff 
Livingston, sliced in and knocked The 
Horse off his feet at the five, for a four- 
yard loss. To this day I’m convinced, 
though no one involved will ever admit 
it, that Ameche ran the wrong play, that 
he was supposed to go up the middle, 
where there was a hole the size of the Holland Tunnel. 

It didn’t take long for our failure to score to come back to haunt 
us, because suddenly we were fighting for our goddamn lives. 
The Giants narrowed the gap to 14-10. Our situation went from 
bad to worse. Conerly hit Bob Schnelker with a couple of long 
passes and eventually found Gifford for the touchdown that put 
them ahead, 17-14. On the sidelines we were devastated. As the 
fourth quarter wound down we began to look at each other like 
we were at a funeral. In essence we were: our own. I remember 
turning to Gino and saying, “‘Jesus Christ, what a shame to lose 
this goddamn game when we know we’re so much better than 
those guys.” 

Finally, with time running out and the Giants holding the ball, 
the game came down to one crucial defensive play. On third down 
and four from their own 39, Conerly sent Gifford around Mar- 
chetti’s end. Gino lunged and grabbed Gifford’s ankles and I 
came in and got ahold of his shoulders, and we dragged him down 
well short of the first down. To this day Giant fans swear the 
officials spotted the ball wrong, but don’t let them kid you. We 
nailed him well behind the line. 

The Giants punted, and with two minutes to go, Unitas took 
over on our own 14-yard line. I don’t know if the Giants under- 
estimated John or if they just thought their defense was good 
enough to hold us. Unitas was just a calm, cool, calculating 
quarterback, maybe the best who ever played. He knew he had 
time to throw; he’d stand back there and pump his arm three 
or four times before he’d let it fly. Against the Giants that day, 
Unitas looked like a traffic cop waving behind our offensive wall. 

On that final drive, John methodically picked them apart, com- 
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pleting four in a row, the last to Berry at the Giant 13-yard line. 
There were seven seconds left in the game when the Big-Ass team 
was sent in to block for the tying field goal. On the Big-Ass team 
I was the right guard, just to the right of center. Jim Parker was 
the right tackle, just to the right of me. As we lined up for the 
kick, I saw that the Giants were trying to block it. I also saw that 
they were going to come right over me. 

So right there on the line I screamed to Parker at the top of 
my lungs, “Parker you gotta block in. You gotta give me a hand.” 
And he yells, ‘““No, no, Fatso, they’re coming over me.’ I yelled 
back, “You son of a bitch, you...” and just then the ball was 
snapped. Well, if you ever see the game films of that kick, you 
can see me flat on my ass, laying right where the Giants knocked 
me. Two of them hit me, and one of them ran right through the 
hole. They didn’t block Steve Myrah’s kick, but it was close. 

I started screaming at Parker as we were coming off the field. 
And he was screaming back, “Hey, don’t bother me, don’t bother 
me, I’m nervous.” I wanted to strangle the guy. 

There was a five minute break before the first sudden-death 
overtime game in the league’s history. The Giants won the toss 
and chose to receive. After the kickoff we stuffed them in four 
plays. It was time for Unitas to put this one away. He moved the 
club downfield, mixing the running and passing like a maestro 
until finally he hit Berry at the Giants’ eight-yard line. 

On first and goal from the eight, Ameche carried for two. And 
then John crossed everyone up by hitting Jim Mutscheller with 
a little flare pass out in the flat. Weeb had told him to play it 
safe and not to throw any passes down there, but John knew what 
he was doing. While the defense and scrubs were all cheering 
on the sidelines, Weeb was going bullshit. 

I thought it was a hell of a good call, and don’t let that weasel 
bastard Weeb kid you. He was just as choked up from pressure 
as any player was out on the field. I think John was just showing 


that he was always his own man on the field. 

On the next play, The Horse took it in through a hole up the 
middle I could have run through, and all hell broke loose. 

There are a lot of people who feel that Weeb went for the 
sudden-death touchdown, instead of playing it safe with a field 
goal, because the Colts’ owner, Carroll Rosenbloom, had a big 
bet on the game. The scenario makes sense. The Colts were lay- 
ing anywhere from three-and-a-half to five points that day, and 
old Rosey definitely struck me as the kind of man who didn’t 
mind playing it fast and loose. I remember when he drowned 
in 1979, I called Ordell Braase, an old teammate, and said, “Well, 
the Sicilian frogmen finally got to Rosey.” 


WHILE THE REST OF THE TEAM WENT BACK TO BALTIMORE, 
I stayed in New York to celebrate my newfound notoriety. All 
my uncles and cousins were at the party, and they had been Giant 
season ticketholders for years and years. In fact, the only Colt 
fans present at the affair were my wife, my mother and my father. 
But I didn’t really give anybody the big razz. And actually, the 
family was happy that we won, happy for me. 

So the next day I’m standing in front of Mr. Goldberg’s candy 
store, a place I always hung out at when I was a kid, and I’m 
feeling my oats. All my friends are coming up to me and saying 
what a great game I played and what a great football player I 
turned out to be when I spot a man named Mr. Sherman com- 
ing down the street. Now Mr. Sherman was a longtime neighbor 
of our family. I was born in an apartment next to Mr. Sherman’s 
house. As he got near me I thought he was coming to shake my 
hand, so I put out my hand, and he just looked at me and said, 
“Why you big bum, you. Are you out of work again?” «ok 


Fatso, by Arthur Donovan Jr. and Bob Drury, will be published 
in September by William Morrow. 
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OH, LOVE 


CATCHERS 
AND 
PITCHERS 


IF THE TRUE MISSION OF A 
catcher is to work on a pitcher’s con- 
fidence, handling the pitcher prop- 
erly is the true essence of his job. 
It’s the hidden game of the catcher, 
one of the nuances of baseball that 
isn’t understood or talked about very 
much, even among well-informed 
followers of the game. 

Once you’ve established trust 
you’ve cleared a big hurdle. You’ve 
taken the heat off your pitcher, and 
now he can simply concentrate on 
the mechanics of delivering the ball, 
without the preoccupation of hav- 
ing to make pitch selections. 

This mutual trust, of course, is 
based on more than a simple dia- 
logue with your pitcher or the fact that he thinks you’re a regu- 
lar guy or can tell funny jokes. It’s based on the fact that he knows 
that you understand baseball; that you’ve absorbed, as a vegetable 
absorbs water, damned near everything that should be known 
about hitters’ weaknesses and strong points and that you sense 
what your pitcher is thinking and planning. 

Sure, there’s bound to be plenty of anger, overt and otherwise, 
in the catcher-pitcher relationship. There was always plenty of 
screaming and yelling between Bob Gibson and me, but that’s 
the way it should be. A catcher’s job is to cut through all that 
crap and get down to the issues: getting the ball pitched and win- 
ning the ballgame. 

What happens when there’s an obvious failure to communicate? 
When that happens you’ve got a real problem. 

First let me tell you about a pitcher I cou/d communicate with. 
Then [ll chronicle the details about Mike Marshall and me. 

In the 1964 World Series, with the Yankees and Cards tied at 
one game each, we came into the bottom of the ninth inning of 
the third game with the score locked at 1-1. Manager Johnny 
Keane decided to come in with a fresh pitcher, so he nominated 
our ace relief pitcher, Barnéy Schultz, who led the Card staff 
with 14 saves and a 1.65 ERA. 

Keane had brought in Barney to face none other than Mickey 
Mantle, first guy up. Nice work, if you can avoid it. 

The crowd roared with anticipation. Barney leaned forward 
to get my sign. I squatted and gave it to him. Knuckler. What 
else? Barney’s best pitch. 

Barney wound up. In came the knuckler. Out went the ball— 
and the ballgame. I couldn’t believe it. It was high as the sky, 


BABY, | Fs Be 


Like any marriage, 
the pitcher- 

catcher relationship 
is based on 

trust. Here, a former 
catcher remembers 
a marriage 

that worked...and 
one that didn't. 
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BY TIM McCARVER 
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a typical Mantle shot. To get where that ball was going you’d 
have to change planes twice. 

Was poor Barney Schultz screaming at my bad call? Was he 
bitching about what a lousy catcher I was? Was he blaming me 
for calling for his knuckler? Nope. Not Barney. 

“That’s the way it goes,’ said Barney, shrugging his shoulders. 
“We'll get ’em next time.” 

Both of us knew that Mantle, who had just hit his 16th Series 
homer to break Babe Ruth’s record, could have his way with any- 
body’s knuckleball, or anybody’s fastball for that matter. There 
was no sense in complaining. You come back and play another 
day. That’s baseball. 

Now we come to 1972, a year that I played 77 games for Mon- 
treal. We were playing the Pirates at Montreal’s Jarry Park. Pitch- 
ing for us in relief was Mike Marshall, who specialized in 
kinesiology and being an ass. 

In the top of the 11th inning Vic Davalillo led off with a single 
and moved to second. Roberto Clemente was up next. Manager 
Gene Mauch joined me at the mound with Marshall. No, Mar- 
shall didn’t want to intentionally walk Roberto, even if Bob Rob- 
ertson, up after Clemente, was batting a white sale ($1.89), but 
Mauch did. So did I. So what happens? We walked Roberto, then 
Robertson gets a double, the strategy backfires and we lose. 

Enraged, Marshall, a student of the science of motion, was all 
motion himself. He was belligerently tossing the rosin bag up 
and down maybe a half-dozen times, with his back turned to me. 
He was giving me the shorthand: It was my fault. 

He got the next guy out, ending the inning. In the dugout he 
turned to face me. ‘“McCarver,’ he bellowed, “don’t ever come 
out to the mound again unless I call for you!” 

I snapped. Had the dugout been larger I would have charged 
him right there, but I waited until we were in the clubhouse. 

Marshall was in the shower, since they pinch-hit for him. I ran 
in after him with my uniform and spikes still on. Not a helluva 
lot of traction—spikes on wet tile. It had to be a funny sight. I’m 
trying to nail him, but I can’t keep my feet. 

““What’s going on here?” asked Mauch. “You going crazy?” 

If Mauch didn’t know what was going on, Ron Hunt, an ornery, 
_ little infielder who 
= made a living for years 
=| by being hit by pitched 
> balls, sure did. 
ue “You gotta stand in 

j= line if you want to get 
Marshall,’ he said. 
“Calm down.” 

With Barney 
Schultz, in that numb- 
ing ninth inning, I was 
dealing witha guy with 
whom I had a respect- 
ful catcher-pitcher rela- 
tionship. With Mar- 
shall I was dealing with 
a totally self-centered 
man, a guy who never 
thought of his team 
first and himself sec- 
ond. * 


From the book Oh, 
Baby, I Love It! by Tim 
McCarver with Ray 
Robinson. Copyright © 
1987 by Tim McCarver. 
Reprinted with the per- 
mission of Villard 
Books, a division of 
Random House, Inc. 
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ON BOXING 


KILLER INSTINCT 


BEFORE HE LOST DECISIVE 
matches and began the downward 
trajectory of his career the young 
Chicago middleweight John Collins 
was frequently promoted as a veri- 
table split personality, a “Dr. Jekyll/ 
Mr. Hyde” of the ring: the essen- 
tial (and surely disingenuous) ques- 
tion being, How can a nice, courte- 
ous, young man like you turn so vi- 


From Dempsey to 
Tyson, it’s 

been hard to define, 
frightening to 
comprehend, thrilling 


to watch: cious in the ring? Collins’ answer 

was straightforward enough: 
The hunger, the “When I’m in the ring I’m fighting 
rage, the for my life.” 


It might be theorized that fighting 
activates in certain people not only 
an adrenaline rush of exquisite 
pleasure but an atavistic self that, 
coupled with an instinctive sort of tissue intelligence, a neuro- 
logical swiftness unknown to “‘average”” men and women, makes 
for the born fighter, the potentially great champion, the unmis- 
takably gifted boxer. An outlaw or non-law self, given the showy 
accolade “‘killer instinct.” 

There is an instinct in our species to fight, but is there an in- 
stinct to kill? The disputable term “killer instinct”’ was coined 
in reference to Jack Dempsey in his prime: Has there ever been 
a fighter quite like the young Dempsey?—the very embodiment, 
it seems, of hunger, rage, the will to do hurt. The swiftness of 
his attack, his disdain for defense, endeared him to greatly aroused 
crowds who had never seen anything quite like him before. 

The boxer who functions as a conduit through which the in- 
choate aggressions of the crowd are consummated will be a very 
popular boxer indeed. Not the conscientious “‘boxing”’ matches 
but the cheek-by-jowl brawls are likely to be warmly recalled in 
boxing legend: Dempsey-Firpo, Louis-Schmeling II, Zale- 
Graziano, Robinson-LaMotta, Pep-Saddler, Marciano-Charles, 
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will to do hurt. 
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BY JOYCE CAROL OATES 


~~ 


Ali-Frazier, most recently Hagler-Hearns. Sonny Liston occupies 
a position sui generis for the very truculence of his boxing per- 
sona—the air of unsmiling menace he presented to the Negro, 
no less than the white, world. (Liston was arrested 19 times and 
served two prison terms, the second term for armed robbery.) 
It may be that former champion Larry Holmes saw himself in 
this role, the black man’s black man empowered by sheer bit- 
terness to give hurt where hurt is due. 

The only self-confessed murderer of boxing distinction seems 
to have been the welterweight champion Don Jordan (1958- 60), 
who claimed to have been a hired assassin as a boy in his native 
Dominican Republic. ““What’s wrong with killing a human?” 
Jordan asked rhetorically in an interview. “The first time you 
kill someone, you throw up, you get sick as a dog... The second 
time, no feeling.” According to his testimony Jordan killed or 
helped to kill more than 30 men in the Dominican Republic, 
without being caught. (He seems in fact to have been in the hire 
of the government.) After Jordan and his family moved to Cali- 
fornia, he killed a man for “personal” reasons, for which crime 
he was sent to reform school, aged 14: “I burned a man like an 
animal...I staked him to the ground. I wired his hands and his 
arms, and I put paper around him and I burnt him like an animal. 
They said, “You are mentally sick?” In reform school, Jordan 
was taught how to box: entered the Golden Gloves tournament 

and won all his matches. 


ONE OF THE MOST CON- 
troversial of boxing leg- 
ends has to do with the 
death of Benny “Kid” 
Paret at the hands of Emile Griffith in 1962. According to the 
story Paret provoked Griffith at their weigh-in by calling him 
maricon (faggot), and was in effect killed by Griffith in the ring 
that night. Recalling the event years later Griffith said he was 
only following his trainer’s instructions—to hit Paret, to hurt 
Paret, to keep punching Paret until the referee made him stop. 
By which time, as it turned out, Paret was virtually dead. (He 
died about 10 days later.) 

At the present time boxing matches are usually monitored by 
referees and ringside physicians with extreme caution: A recent 
match between welterweights Don Curry and James Green was 
stopped by the referee because Green, temporarily disabled, had 
lowered his gloves and might have been hit; a match between heavy- 
weights Mike Weaver and Michael Dokes was stopped within 
two minutes of the first round, before the luckless Weaver had 
time to begin. With some exceptions, referees have been assum- 
ing ever greater authority in the ring so that the drama of boxing 
has begun to shift: Not will X knock out his opponent, but will 
the referee stop the fight before he can do so. In the most violent 
fights the predominant image is that of the referee hovering at 
the periphery of the action, stepping in to embrace a weakened 
or defenseless man in a gesture of paternal solicitude. This im- 
age carries much emotional power—suggestive, perhaps, that the 
ethics of the ring have evolved to approximate the ethics of every- 
day life. It is as if, in mythical terms, brothers whose mysterious 
animosity has brought them to battle are saved—absolved of their 
warriors’ enmity—by the wisdom of their father and protector. 
One came away from the eight-minute Hagler-Hearns fight with 
the vision of the dazed Hearns, on his feet but not fully con- 
scious, saved by referee Richard Steele from serious injury, if not 
death—considering the extraordinary ferocity of Hagler’s fighting 
that night and the personal rage he seems to have brought to it. 
(“This was war,’ Hagler said.) The fight ends with Hearns in 
Steele’s embrace: tragedy narrowly averted. 

Of course there are many who disdain such developments. It’s 
the feminization of the sport, they say. * 


From the book On Boxing by Joyce Carol Oates. Copyright © 1987 
by the Ontario Review, Inc. Published by Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
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GETA PART-TIME JOB 


It feels great to work your body into top con- 
dition. To push it to the limit. And then exceed it. 

But it takes training. To get fit. And to stay fit. 
And the Army National Guard will give you that 
training. And we'll give you the incentives to keep 
working at it. Incentives like a good paycheck, new 
skills, college tuition assistance, and many other 
valuable benefits. 

In the Guard, you'll train to keep your body in 
condition while you practice your military skills. 
You'll be doing something good for yourself, your 
community and your country. Start shaping your 
future today by giving us one weekend a month 
and two weeks a year. Call your local Army Guard 
recruiter or call toll-free 800-638-7600* 


*In Hawaii: 737-5255; Puerto Rico: 721-4550; 
Guam: 477-9957; Virgin Islands (St. Croix): ARMY 
773-6438; New Jersey: 800-452-5794. In sake 
consult your local phone directory. 


Itpays to get physical. 
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STROKES OF GENIUS 


TEMPER FUGIT 


IT HAPPENED BY THE MARSHES 
of Glynn, but Sidney Lanier would 
never understand. It was the begin- 


Alone on the ning of the end for one of the great 
golf course and golf tempers of our time—mine. 

. I had gone there in part to drink 
faced with a the soul of the oak and put my heart 
four-foot putt for at ease from men, as the poet ad- 

vised, but, more particularly, to golf 

an eagle, the old Sea Island course that lies 

the author confronts _ off the Georgia coast by the wide sea 
: marshes of Glynn. 

the evil On this April evening as I fin- 

that rests in every ished the 18th, recording my cus- 

golfer’s soul. tomary 84th blow, the “emerald twi- 


lights and virginal shy lights’’ that 
Lanier advertised a century ago had 
been replaced by the approach of a 
windswept storm. However, my last stroke had been no normal 
putt, but a tap-in birdie. Though the rest of my foursome knew 
better, I could not stop. I headed out alone to the Marshside nine. 

By the third hole I was far out into the marshes, the storm 
apparently coming fast. I could retreat or risk a drenching, and 
play one last picturesque reed-and-water-locked 475-yard par-5. 
Oh well. 

My drive was as good as Golf Digest and graphite could bring 
out in me. My second shot—a 3-wood barely flying a lake and 
fading toward the pin—was as perfect as the 10,000 shots that 
preceded it were flawed. 

I faced a straight, uphill four-foot putt for an eagle, a simple 
little darling that a hacker could play 50 years and never have 
again. As possessor of two sheer-luck eagles in 10 years, and never 
a hole-in-one, I sensed this moment might not come again. 

There was no one else on the course, only the wind, the smell 
of rain on the way, the wild, bleak marsh, the sea in the distance 
and one four-foot putt for an eagle. I finally stepped up to what 
was going to be the most enjoyable stroke of my life. I read it 
perfectly, hit it perfectly and watched it stop dead in the center 
of the hole—but an inch short. 

It is at such moments that I have made what reputation I have 
as a golfer, consigning me to the company of other famed Toms 
of Temper—Bolt and Weiskopf. A great, black cloud crosses my 
mind, and unspeakable, unrealized forces that D.H. Lawrence 
would love rush out of the dark forest of my soul, and I do things 
that contradict every thread in the fabric of my life. 

After just such an offending putt, I once took my mallet-head 
putter and drove the devil ball 200 yards into the woods. My 
divot—nearly a foot long—was gouged not six inches from the 
hole. 

The fellows I was playing with did not believe it then and prob- 
ably do not believe it now, but I simply replaced the divot on 
the green and played the rest of the round without ever men- 
tioning the incident, or apologizing. It was a very quiet foursome. 

One middle-aged gentleman waited several holes, then said 


BY THOMAS BOSWELL 
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quietly from a safe distance, “You probably shouldn’t have done 
that.” 

“Probably,” I said. 

I never took another such divot. But a year later I picked up 
another short missed putt, tossed the ball in the air like a baseball 
player hitting a fungo and caught it flush for another excellent 
drive from the green. It was a shot I’ll never duplicate. 

Actually, I have usually been comparatively mild mannered 
on the greens. Putting never seemed to me to be worthy ofa man’s 
full attention. I may be the only golfer never to have broken a 


single putter—if you don’t count the one I twisted into a loop 
and threw into a bush. 

I was always harder on other clubs. That is why I have sticks 
from nine different sets in my 14-club bag. Each club has its story. 

I once hit five straight balls into a water hazard. Just after the 
fifth splash, someone threw my 5-iron into the middle of the lake. 
The someone was me. I don’t remember how the subterranean 
decision—that the 5-iron and I could never really be friends 
again—was made. 

But I remember that a friend asked me why I had paused in 
the middle of my backswing before launching the club to its rip- 
pling grave. ‘I didn’t want to leave it short;’ I answered. 

Other clubs died less spectacularly: bent on trees, beaten against 
the earth. Once, while trying to discipline a 5-wood, I broke three 
clubs. I threw the offending fairway wood at my Sunday bag 
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and permanently bent the shafts of two 
more clubs that were in it. 

Not every heave has been a disaster. I 
hurled a 3-wood at an electric car and 
twisted the club head into an extreme 
hooded position. I hit it better that way. 

A favorite driver somehow ended in a 
tree at East Potomac Park years ago, but 
I returned in winter when the leaves were 
gone and knocked it down with sticks. 

The sand wedge is the only club that has 
never been thrown. I recognized early that 
I was a miserable wedge player. So when- 
ever I give in to the urge (“Just once’) to 
play the wedge and then skull it I gently 
put the club back in the bag and then slap 
myself on the side of the head three times. 

My golf temper has always been both a 
mystery and an amusement to friends who 
know me away from the game that Satan 
himself designed. For years people who 
had never played golf with me were 
amazed to hear whatever had transpired in 
my latest round. It should be chiseled on 
my tombstone: “Tom Did That?” 

Golf may not teach character, but it re- 
veals it. Sometimes painfully. When you 
suddenly stop in the fairway, turn and walk 
two miles back to the clubhouse without 
bothering to retrieve your last sliced drive 
or bid adieu to the rest of your foursome 

.. well, it is hard not to ask yourself ques- 
tions during that walk. 

Golf is a humbling game, but often it 


takes years to learn the right sort of humili- 
ty. People have been trying to sort out their 
frayed feelings about golf for a century. 

The best golf literature has little to do 
with Ben Hogan or instruction techniques, 
but is found in little volumes with titles 
like: Kill It Before It Moves; How to Give 
Up Golf; It’s the Damned Ball; 18 Holes in 
My Head; The Truth About Golf and Other 
Lies; The Dogged Victims of Inexorable Fate 
and 89 Years in a Sandtrap. 

From the day I got my first set of clubs 
for high school graduation (what irony), 
I was no less perplexed than my predeces- 
sors by my own performance on the links. 
Every round seemed to be the same. I ex- 
ploded at least once in every round. Some- 
times, if the wheels came off early enough, 
I had time to repeat the entire Jekyll-to- 
Hyde cycle twice. 

As every golfer knows, no one ever lost 
his mind over one shot. It is rather the 
gradual process of watching your score go 
to tatters shot after shot. It isn’t even the 
big mistakes that eat at the soul. It is the 
great recovery shot that is undone by three 
putts. It is somehow playing five straight 
holes decently, but knowing that you have 
found a different way to bogey each one. 
So, when you finally reach the end of pa- 
tience and pump one into the deep woods, 
and all is lost, and you know you have wast- 
ed six hours, nay, an entire day, for another 
92, why, you are ready to kill—yourself. 
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Just as brutal is the process of watching 
yourself come apart. The progression was 
the same for me for a decade—from calm 
(“What a wonderful day. Great to be 
alive’) to annoyed resignation (““Oh well. 
It’s just a game’’) to suppressed whimper- 
ing (“Oh no, I’m going, going, gone’) to 
the final conflagration. 

Invariably, as soon as I had my little tan- 
trum—which nine times out of 10 was not 
aclub-throwing fit, just a complete loss of 
the inner control without which a golf ball 
becomes an unguided missile—I would re- 
lax, resign myself to fate and run off a 
string of pars. 

But as soon as I was playing well (‘No 
no,’ I’d whisper to myself, “take no no- 
tice.” But I had) the tension would build, 
and I would go off like a toy pistol, again. 

I never knew quite how to feel about my 
internal combustion. I knew Jack Nicklaus 
threw his last club at the age of eight. 
Nevertheless I kidded myself that I was do- 
ing myself serious internal damage to hold 
the unbearable tortures of golf inside. I 
could feel the teeth of the gears of my soul 
being snapped off as I clenched my jaw. 

Some infernal bon mot by one of the 
club-throwing philosophers—Nietzsche, 
Lawrence, even poor Mark Twain—would 
pop into my mind, and there my driver’d 
go, getting more air time. “The only way 
to get rid of a temptation is to give in to 
it’’ must have undermined my will for the 
better part of a year. 

So, with all this behind me, I was curi- 
ous to see what I would do when the four- 
foot eagle putt stopped an inch short. 

The world seemed to stand still. The 
marsh was silent. Mist hung in the air. If 
I had never thrown a club, this might tru- 
ly have been the instant. But I had done 
it all. Many times. There was nothing in 
my repertoire of fury adequate to the mo- 
ment. I either had to kill myself or shut 
up. I shut up. It wasn’t much of a choice. 

I picked up my ball and went to the next 
hole without so much as a “Darn it.” 

I played the rest of the nine in something 
of a daze. I remember saving par from a 
trap so deep that I couldn’t see the top of 
the flag and making a downhill 50-foot 
birdie putt that some mischievous marsh 
sprite nudged into the hole. 

The sky did not open until after I walked 
off the last green with the first subpar total 
of my life—if only for nine holes. 

I still get mad, but not irrational. I oc- 
casionally flip a club, but not too far. And 
I still have an automatic choke on the back 
nine. 

But now I leave the course feeling like 
Dr. Jekyll. Mr. Hyde drowned in the 
Marshes of Glynn. * 


From the book Strokes of Genius by Thomas 
Boswell. Copyright © 1987 by the Washing- 
ton Post Writers Group. Published by Dou- 
bleday & Co., Inc. 
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THE PRIZE-WINNING PLAY 


FENCES 


An old ballplayer 
rages against 

a world that defeated 
him and is 
beckoning his son 


Tt is 1957. TROY MAXON, a 
former Negro League baseball 
star, is 53 years old, a large 
man with thick, heavy hands; 
it is this largeness that he 
strives to fill out and make an 
accommodation with. Together 
with his blackness, his largeness 
informs his sensibilities and the 
choices he has made in his life. 
TROY is sawing a board in the 
small, dirt yard that fronts his 
house. His wife, ROSE, is in- 
side. His son CORY enters from the house, takes a saw and begins 
cutting the boards. TROY continues working. There is a long pause. 


CORY: The Pirates done won five in a row. 

TROY: I ain’t thinking about the Pirates. Got an all-white team. 
Got that boy...that Puerto Rican boy...Clemente. Don’t even 
half-play him. That boy could be something if they give him a 
chance. Play him one day and sit him on the bench the next. 
CORY: They got some white guys on the team that don’t play 
every day. You can’t play everybody at the same time. 

TROY: If they got a white fellow sitting on the bench, you can 
bet your last dollar he can’t play! The colored guy got to be twice 
as good before he get on the team. That’s why I don’t want you 
to get all tied up in them sports. Man on the team and what it 
get him? They got colored on the team and don’t play them. Same 
as not having them. All them teams the same. 

CORY: The Braves got Hank Aaron and Wes Covington. Hank 
Aaron hit two home runs today. That makes 43. 

TROY: Hank Aaron ain’t nobody. That’s the way you supposed 
to do. Hell, I can hit 43 home runs right now! 

CORY: Not off no major league pitching you couldn’t. 
TROY: We had better pitching in the Negro League. I hit seven 
home runs off of Satchel Paige. You can’t get no better than that! 
CORY: Sandy Koufax. He’s leading the league in strikeouts. 
TROY: I ain’t thinking of no Sandy Koufax nothing. 

CORY: I bet you couldn’t hit no home runs off of Warren Spahn. 
TROY: I’m through with it now. You go on and cut them boards. 
(Pause.) 

Your mama tells me you got recruited by a college football team? 
Is that right? 


-. 


BY AUGUST WILSON 
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James Earl Jones as Troy Maxon on Broadway. 


CORY: Yeah. Coach Zellman say the recruiter gonna be coming 
by to talk to you. Get you to sign the permission papers. 
TROY: I thought you supposed to be working down at the A&P. 
CORY: Mr. Stawicki say he gonna hold my job for me until after 
the football season. Say starting next week I can work weekends. 
TROY: I thought we had an understanding about this football 
stuff? You suppose to keep up with your chores and hold that 
job down at the A&P. Ain’t been around here all day on a Satur- 
day. Ain’t none of your chores done...and now you telling me 
you done quit your job. 
CORY: I’m gonna be working weekends. 
—__ TROY: You damn right you are! And ain’t 
2 no need for nobody coming around here 
' to talk to me about signing nothing. 
CORY: Hey, Pop, you can’t do that. He’s 
coming all the way from North Carolina. 
TROY: I don’t care where he coming from. 
The white man ain’t gonna let you get no- 
where with that football no way. You go 
and get your book-learning where you can 
learn to do something besides carrying 
people’s garbage. 
CORY: I get good grades, Pop. That’s why 
the recruiter wants to talk with you. You 
got to keep up your grades to get recruited. 
This way I’ll be going to college. Pll get 
a chance— 
TROY: You gonna get your butt down 
there to the A&P and get your job back. 
CORY: Mr. Stawicki done already hired 
somebody else ’cause I told him I was play- 
ing football. 
TROY: You a bigger fool than I 
thought...to let somebody take away your 
job so you can play some football. That’s 
downright foolishness. Where you gonna 
get your money to take out your girlfriend and whatnot? What 
kind of foolishness is that to let somebody take away your job? 
CORY: I’m still gonna be working weekends. 
TROY: Naw...naw. You getting your butt out of here and find- 
ing you another job. 
CORY: Come on, Pop! I got to practice. I can’t work after school 
and play football, too. Coach Zellman say the team needs 
me—say— 
TROY: I don’t care what nobody else say. I’m the boss around 
here... you understand? I do the only saying what counts. 
CORY: Come on, Pop! 
TROY: I asked you. Did you understand? 
CORY: Yeah... Yessir. 
(Pause.) 
Can I ask you a question? How come you ain’t never liked me? 
TROY: Liked you? Who the hell say I got to like you? What law 
is there say I got to like you? Wanna stand up in my face and 
ask a damn fool-ass question like that. Talking about liking 
somebody. Come here, boy, when I talk to you. 
(CORY comes over to where TROY is working. He stands slouched 
over, and TROY shoves him on his shoulder.) 
Straighten up, goddammit! I asked you a question. What law is 
there say I got to like you? 
CORY: None. 
TROY: Like you? I go out of here every morning, bust my butt, 
putting up with them crackers every day... ’cause I like you? You 
about the biggest fool I ever saw. 
(Pause.) 
It’s my job. It’s my responsibility! You understand that? A man 
got to take care of his family. You live in my house, sleep you 
behind on my bedclothes, fill you belly up with my food...’cause 
you my son. You my flesh and blood. Not ’cause I like you! *Cause 
I owe a responsibility to you! Cause it’s my duty to take care 


of you. Let’s get this straight right here—before it go along any 
further—I ain’t got to like you. Mr. Rand don’t give me my money 
come payday ’cause he likes me. He gives me ’cause he owe me. 
I done give you everything I had to give you. I gave you your 
life! Me and your mama worked that out between us. And liking 
your black ass wasn’t part of the bargain. Don’t go through life 
worrying if somebody like you or not. You best be making sure 
they doing right by you. You understand what I’m saying, boy? 
CORY: Yessir. 

TROY: Then get the hell out of my face, and get down to that 
A&P. 

(ROSE has been standing behind the screen door for much of the scene. 
She enters as CORY exits.) 

ROSE: Why don’t you let the boy go ahead and play football, 
Troy? Ain’t no harm in that. He’s just trying to be like you with 
the sports. 

TROY: I don’t want him to be like me! I want him to move as 
far away from my life as he can get. You the only decent thing 
that ever happened to me. I wish him that. But I don’t wish him 
a thing else from my life. I decided years ago that boy wasn’t get- 
ting involved in no sports. Not after what they did to me in the 
sports. 

ROSE: Troy, why don’t you admit you was too old to play in the 
major leagues? For once... why don’t you admit that? 

TROY: What do you mean too old? Don’t come telling me I was 
too old. I just wasn’t the right color. 

ROSE: How was you gonna play ball when you was over 40? 


excerpted from 


FROM SET SHOT TO SLAM DUNK 


SWEETWATER 


NOW WHEN I GOT INTO THE LEAGUE [IN 1950] THERE 
was only two blacks—me and Chuck Cooper. Chuck 
was with the Boston Celtics and I was with the Knicks. 
The reason why Chuck is said to be the first black player 


in the NBA is because their season started on a Mon- Clifton, the 
day and our season started on a Tuesday. That’s how first (or secand) black 
close it was. Actually I was the first to sign a contract in the NBA 


because I was sold before the season even started. Now 
really, to be fair—I like Chuck and by his being dead 
I won’t say anything—we both should have been con- 
sidered together as the first black players in the league. 

When I first came with the Knicks I found I had to 
change over, you know, play in their style. They didn’t 
want me to be fancy, or do anything like that. All the 
time I played there they never did get another good, black ball- 
player to play with me, somebody who knew what I was doing, 
you understand. And that kinda held me back, ’cause you can’t 
do something with the other guys because they played the straight 
way. I felt like I was sacrificing myself for some guy, and I don’t 
think other guys would have done that. I’ll put it this way: At 
that time they weren’t making any black stars. You already had 
to be made. It was frustrating, but here’s the way I played it: I 
played the way the guys wanted me to play. I played by the rules 
that they’d set up, and I tried to do whatever they wanted me 
to do. I didn’t have any self-respect in those days, you now. I have 


BY CHARLES SALZBERG 


Nat ‘Sweetwater’ 


remembers playing 
by a different 
set of rules. 


Sometimes I can’t get no sense out of you. 

TROY: I got good sense, woman. I got sense enough not to let 
my boy get hurt over playing no sports. You been mothering that 
boy too much. Worried about if people like him. 

ROSE: Everything that boy do he do for you. He wants you to 
say, “‘Good job, son.” That’s all. 

TROY: Rose, I ain’t got time for that. He’s alive. He’s healthy. 
He’s got to make his own way. I made mine. Ain’t nobody gonna 
hold his hand when he get out there in that world. 

ROSE: Times have changed from when you was young, Troy. Peo- 
ple change. The world’s changing around you and you can’t see it. 
TROY: (Slow, methodical.) Woman...I do the best I can do. I come 
in here every Friday. I carry a sack of potatoes and a bucket of 
lard. You all line up at the door with your hands out. I give you 
the lint from my pockets. I give you my sweat and my blood. 
I ain’t got no tears. I done spent them. We go upstairs in that 
room at night and I fall down on you and try to blast a hole into 
forever. I get up Monday morning... find my lunch on the table. 
I go out. Make my way. Find my strength to carry me through 
to the next Friday. 


(Pause.) 
That’s all I got, Rose. That’s all I got to give. I can’t give nothing 
else. * 


Fences (Copyright ©1986 by August Wilson, reprinted by arrange- 
ment with NAL Penguin, Inc.), won the 1987 Pulitzer Prize for 
Drama. 


it now, but I didn’t have it then. 

In other words, being the first in some- 
thing, you don’t want to do anything that'll 
mess it up for somebody else. Maybe if I’d 
screwed up there wouldn’t be any blacks in the NBA today. 

[Today, Clifton drives a cab in Chicago.] The thing about driv- 
ing acab is that I’m out there. I can be alone, have time to think. 
I had a good job offer from Gulf & Western in 1978, with an 
expense account and all like that, but I refused it because I didn’t 
want an eight-hour job. 

You know, it’s a good life. Everything I ever did was good, ex- 
cept I didn’t make no money. The Knicks were nice guys. They 
gave me whatever I asked for, I just didn’t ask for enough. The 
only complaint I got is that I would like to have just one year 
made big dollars, you understand? 


From Set Shot to Slam Dunk, by Charles Salzberg, will be published 
this fall by E.P. Dutton. 
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Over the years, 
baseball 
announcers have 
uttered zillions 

of famous words. 
But occasionally, 

an infamous word or 
two somehow 
managed to slip in. 


excerpted from 


BASEBALL: 


THE 


A LAUGHING MATTER 


VOICES OF 
SUMMER 


BY WARNER FUSSELLE wWiTH RICK WOLFF AND BRIAN ZEVNIK 


FROM THE VOICE OF THE SAN DIEGO 
Padres, Jerry Coleman: 

“There’s a fly ball deep to center field. 
Winfield is going back, back. He hits his 
head against the wall. It’s rolling back 
toward second base. This is a terrible thing 
for the Padres.” 

“Rich Folkers is throwing up in the 
bullpen.” 

“Benedict may not be hurt as much as he 
really is.” 

“He slides into second with a stand-up 
double.” 

Phil Rizzuto, Yankee broadcaster: 

“If Don Mattingly isn’t the American 
League MVP, nothing’s kosher in China.” 


“You gotta be partial up [in the booth]; or 
is it impartial?” 

““Two balls, two strikes, two runs in for the 
Yankees. [Crack of bat.] Jammed him. 
That went pretty far for a jam job. Oh! It 
went... holy cow! I don’t... it jammed him. 
A home run. I...the old eyes are gone! 
Holy cow! I’m going home. I’ve got to get 
my eyes examined.” 

“T can’t see. And I can’t hear. And I don’t 
know what’s going on.” 

Don Drysdale, ABC-TV announcer: 
“They’ve had some standing-room seats 
on sale.” 


Fred White, Kansas City Royals announc- 
er (upon seeing a typographical error in- 
dicating that Minnesota Twins pitcher 
Terry Felton started the game and also 
came in to pitch in relief): 

“Well, I see in the game in Minnesota that 
Terry Felton has relieved himself on the 


mound in the second inning.” 


Harry Kalas, Philadelphia Phillies an- 
nouncer (about Phillies centerfielder Gar- 
ry Maddox): 

“He’s turned his life around. He used to 
be depressed and miserable. Now he’s mis- 
erable and depressed.” 

Byrum Saam, Phillies announcer: 
‘Most people up here [Montreal] speak 
French. However, they are nice people.’ 
Jimmy Piersall, White Sox announcer: 
“You know why I called [umpire] Ken 
Kaiser a whale? Because he is a whale. 
That’s why.” 

Lorn Brown, White Sox announcer (with 
casual anecdote between pitches): 
“White Sox fans may remember Alan Ban- 
nister, who was with the White Sox. When 
he was with Arizona State he went with 
the college all-star team to Japan, and the 
Japanese do not slide going into second, 
and he wound up hitting a Japanese base- 
runner between the eyes [actually the side 
of the head] and in fact killed him. Here’s 
the 2-1 pitch, and it’s low, a ball...” 


AS A CAPPER TO A LONG AND MERI- 
torious career, Ralph Kiner became a New 
York Mets announcer and the host of the 
Mets’ postgame television show, Kiner’s 
Korner. It is in this capacity that Kiner has 
gained even greater fame. 

(About Jesse Orosco not getting a save): 
“He did not pitch three innings. And he 
came in without the on-deck batter being 
a batter that he would face in his next ap- 
proach to pitching to the hitter.” 

“Tony Gwynn was named player of the 
year for April.” 


“Nolan Ryan’s fastball has been clocked 


at over 200 miles per hour.” 
“The [Hall of Fame] ceremonies are on the 
31st and 32nd [of July].” 


“The Pirates won eight of their 102 losses 
against the Mets last year.’ 

“Tf Casey Stengel were alive today, he’d be 
spinning in his grave.” 

“That’s the great thing about baseball: 
You never know what’s going on.” 

With the thousands of names Kiner has 
had to pronounce in his career, it’s no won- 
der there have been a few fluffs along the 
way. For instance, Ralph once called: 
George Foster—“‘George Fisher” 
George Foster—‘‘George Strawberry” 
Darryl Strawberry—“Darryl Throneberry” 
Dwight Gooden—“‘Greg Goossen” 
Dwight Gooden—“‘Dwight Goodman’”’ 
Howard Johnson—‘“Walter Johnson”’ 
Dave Kingman—“Ed Kranepool”’ 
Vince Coleman—“‘Gary Coleman” 
Gary Carter—“‘Gary Cooper” 

Jack Clark—‘“‘Jack Carter” 

Brent Gaff—‘“‘Frank Brent” 

Milt May—‘‘Mel Ott” 

Tim McCarver—“Tim MacArthur” 
Dan Driessen—‘‘Diane Driessen”’ 
Dann Bilardello—‘‘Don Bordello” 

Sir Laurence Olivier—‘‘Sir Laurence 
Oliver’’ 

Marie Osmond—‘“‘Marie Osburg”’ 
Golden Gate Bridge—‘‘Golden State 
Bridge” 

National Anthem—‘“‘New York Anthem” 
Mother’s Day—‘“‘Father’s Day” 

Ralph Kiner—‘‘Ralph Korner” * 


From the book Baseball: A Laughing Mat- 
ter by Warner Fusselle with Rick Wolff and 
Brian Zevnik. Copyright ©1987 by, and pub- 
lished by the Sporting News Publishing Co. 
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excerpted from 


A WORK 


DISTANCES 


The Cadillac was the color of thick, 
rich cream. It pulled up in front of 
Mrs. Richards’ Springtime Cafe 
and Ice Cream Parlor. The main 
street of Onamata was paved, but 
the pavement was narrow; there was 
six feet of gravel between the pave- 
ment and the wooden sidewalk. 
Orangy dust from the gravel 
whooshed past the car and oozed 
through the screen door of the cafe. 

My friend Stan Rogalski and I 
were seated at a tile-topped table, 
our feet hooked on the insect-legged 
chairs. We were sharing a dish of 
vanilla ice cream, savoring each bite, 
trying to make it outlast the heat of 
high July. 

It was easy to tell the Cadillac owner was a man who cared 
about his car. He checked his rearview mirror carefully before 
opening the driver’s door. After he got out, or unwound would 
be a better description, for he was 6-5 if he was an inch, he closed 
the door gently but firmly, then wiped something off the sideview 
mirror. On the way around the Caddy he picked an object off 
the grill and flicked it onto the road. 

He took a seat in a corner of the cafe, a spot from where he 
could watch his car and everyone else in the cafe, which at the 
moment was me, Stan and Mrs. Richards. My name is Gideon 
Clarke. 

The stranger looked to be in his mid-30s; he had rust-colored 
hair combed into a high pompadour that accentuated his tall front 
teeth and made his face look longer than it really was. I bet he’d 
worn his hair in a spiffy duck-ass cut in the Fifties, but now the 
duck-ass was out of style, Elvis was being replaced by Chubby 
Checker and long hair wasn’t yet in fashion in the Midwest. The 
stranger’s hair was combed back at the sides, hiding the top half 
of his ears. At the back it covered his collar and turned up a little 
at the ends. 

“Td like something tall and cool,’ he said when Mrs. Richards 
waddled over to his table. 

“T have pink lemonade,” she said in a tiny voice that belied 
her 250 pounds. 

“T’ll have the biggest size you’ve got,” he said. 

After Mrs. Richards delivered the lemonade in a sweaty, opaque 
glass, he took a long drink, stretched his legs and looked around 
the room. He was wearing a black suit with fine gray pinstripes, 
a white-on-white shirt and shoes that must have cost $50. 

“What do you figure he does?”’ whispered Stan. When I didn’t 
answer quickly he went on. “‘A banker, I bet, or an undertaker 
maybe.” 

“‘He’s suntanned,’ I said. ‘‘And look at his hands”’ The 
knuckles were scarred, the fingers calloused. 

“What then?” 

“Howdy, boys,’ the stranger said, and raised his glass to us. 


IN PROGRESS 


He had 

golden eyes, a 
strong right 

arm and a knack 
for taking the 
measure of a man— 
and a boy. 

A new short story 
by the author 

of Shoeless Joe. 
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His voice was deep and soft. 

“Hi,” we said. 

“T see you’re ballplayers,’ he said, nodding toward our gloves 
which rested on the floor by the chair legs. “Is there much 
baseball played in these parts?” 

Whether he knew it or not, the question was like opening a 
floodgate. Stan and I told about everything from Little League 
to the Onamata High School team we played for to the commer- 
cial leagues in Iowa City, Onamata, Lone Tree, West Branch and 
other nearby towns, to the University of lowa Hawkeyes ballclub. 

“How did your team do this year?” he asked us, not in the 
way most adults have of patronizing children, but with genuine 
interest. 

“Well, I said, “‘we were 2-19 for the season. But we’re really 
a lot better ballclub than that,’ I rushed on before he could in- 
terrupt. The stranger didn’t laugh as most adults would have. 
“I kept statistics. We scored more runs than any team in the 
league. We’re good hitters, average fielders, but we didn’t have 
anyone who could pitch. A bad team gets beat 17-2. We would 
get beat 17-14, 19-12, 18-16. We’re really good hitters, especially 
Stan here. Stan’s gonna make it to the Bigs.” 

“T practice three hours a day, all year around,’ said Stan, pick- 
ing up my enthusiasm. “In winter I throw in the loft of our barn.” 

“Then you'll probably make it,” said the stranger. 

“You look like you might be a player yourself; I said. 

“T’ve pitched a few innings in my day,’ he said with what I 
recognized as understatement, and he untangled himself from 
his chair and made his way, with two long strides, to our table. 

“The thought struck me that you boys might like another dish 
of ice cream.” 

“You’ve had a good thought,” said Stan. 

“T notice my lemonade cost 25 cents, as does a dish of ice cream. 
I might be willing to make a small wager.” 

“What kind?” we both said, staring up at him. 

“Well now, ’m willing to bet I can tell you the exact distance 
in miles between any two major American cities.” 

“How far is it from Iowa City to Davenport?” said Stan quickly. 

“Those are not major American cities,” said the stranger, “but 
I noticed as I was driving in that the distance was 62 miles. What 
I had in mind though were large cities. Des Moines would qualify, 
as would Kansas City, New Orleans, Los Angeles, Seattle, Dallas.” 

“How far from New York City to Chicago?” said Stan. 

“Exactly 809 miles,” said the stranger. 

“How do we know you’re not making that up?” I said. 

“A good question,” said the stranger. “Out in my car I have 
a road atlas and inside it is a United States mileage chart. If one 
of you boys would like to get it for me...” As he spoke he reached 
a large hand into a side pocket and withdrew his keys. I grabbed 
the keys and was halfway across the room before Stan could un- 
tangle his feet from the chair legs. 


THE INSIDE OF THE CAR WAS STILL COOL FROM THE AIR 


conditioner’s having been on recently. The interior smelled of 
leather and lime aftershave. There was nothing in sight except 


ILLUSTRATION BY DOUGLAS FRAZER 


a State Farm road atlas on the white leather of the front seat. 
The neatness of the car told a lot about its owner, I thought: 
neat, methodical, the type of man who would care about distances. 

I carried the atlas into the cafe, where the stranger was now 
seated across the table from Stan. 

*T et’s just check out New York to Chicago,” he said, ‘‘there’s 
always a chance I could be wrong.” 

He turned to the United States mileage chart; and all three 
of us studied it for a moment. In groups of five, in alphabetical 
order, there were 80 cities listed down the side of the chart; 60 
names were across the top. Where the two names intersected was 
the mileage between them. 

“Yes sir, 809 miles, just as I said;’ and the stranger put a big, 
square fingertip down on the chart at the point where New York 
and Chicago intersected. 

Up close the stranger had a lantern jaw; 
across his upper lip was a wide mustache 
with the corners turned up; the mustache 
was the same coppery-red as the hair on 
his head. He was also more muscular than 
I would have guessed; his shoulders were 
square as a robot’s. His eyes were golden. 

I quickly calculated that there were near- 
ly 5,000 squares on the mileage chart. He 
can’t know them all, I thought. 

“Would either of you care to test me?” 
he asked, smiling. “By the way, my name’s 
Roger Cash.” 

““Gid Clarke,” I said. ““My friend, Stan 
Rogalski.” 

We both had money in our pockets, but 
we were saving for a trip to Chicago. My 
father had promised to take us up for an 
entire Cubs homestand. 


“Well...” 
“No bets then. Just name some places. Distances are my 
hobby.” 


‘Omaha and New Orleans,’ I said. 

“One thousand and twenty-six miles,’ Roger Cash replied, after 
an appropriate pause. 

We checked it and he was right. 

“St. Louis to Los Angeles,’ said Stan. 

“Exactly 1,836 miles,’ said Roger. 

Again he was right. 

“Milwaukee to Kansas City,” I said. 

“1,779,° he replied quickly. 

We checked the chart. 

“Wrong!” we chorused together. “It’s 1,797.” 

“Doggone, I tend to reverse numbers sometimes,’ he said with 
a grin. “Seeing as how I couldn’t do it three times in a row I’ll 
buy you men a dish of ice cream each, or something larger if 
you want. A banana split? You choose.” 

It wasn’t often we could afford top-of-the-line treats. I ordered 
a banana split with chopped almonds and chocolate sauce on all 
three scoops of ice cream. Stan ordered a tall chocolate malt, thick 
as cement. Roger had another lemonade. 

_ “What made you memorize the mileage chart?’’ I asked be- 
tween mouthfuls of ice cream. 

““No one made me,’ said Roger, leaning back and stretching 
out his legs. ‘I spend a lot of time traveling, a lot of nights alone 
in hotel rooms. It passes the time, beats drinking or reading the 
Gideon Bible. No offense,’ he then said to me. “I don’t suppose 
that book’s named after you anyway.” 

“No, sir, I reckon it wasn’t.” 

“ve been known to gamble,” he continued, “on my ability 
to remember mileages and on the outcome of baseball games in 
which I am the pitcher. Never gamble unless the odds are on 
your side.” 

“Do you pitch for anyone in particular?” I asked. 
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Tt. distances in 


baseball are 
perfect,’ he said. 
“Change them 

six inches, and the 
whole game 

is out of kilter’’ 


“J tried to take a team barnstorming one season. Unfortunate- 
ly that era is long gone. No, what I do now is arrange for a pick- 
up team to back me up—play an exhibition game against a 
well-known local team. Say...” and he paused as if he had just 
been struck by a brilliant idea, “do you suppose you men could 
round up the rest of your high school team? What did you say 
the name of this town is?”’ 

“Onamata,’ we said together. “And yes, most of the players 
live on farms around here. We could round up a full team with 
no trouble at all.” 

“Well, in that case I think we might be able to arrange a business 
proposition,” he said. 

For the next few minutes, while Roger Cash outlined his plans, 
Stan and I nodded at his every suggestion. It was obvious he had 
done this kind of thing many times before. 

All the time he was talking I had been 
eyeing the mileage chart, searching for an 
easily reversible number. 

“Have you spotted one that will beat 
me?” Roger said suddenly. 

“Maybe.” 

“*You want to put some money on it?” 

“A dollar,’ I said, and gulped; I could 
feel the pace of my heart pick up. 

“Yer on. Name the cities,” he said, turn- 
ing his head away from where the chart lay 
open on the tabletop. 

“Albuquerque to New York.” 

Roger laughed. ‘‘You picked one of the 
hardest. A mileage easy to reverse. Now if 
I wanted to win your dollar I’d say 
*1,997?” He paused for one beat. I could 
feel my own heart bump, for the number 
he gave was right. “But if I wanted to set you up to bet $5 on 
the next combination, I’d say ‘1,979. I might miss the next one, 
too. People are greedy and they like to take money from a stranger. 
I might even miss a third or fourth time, and I always leave the 
chart out where a man with a sharp eye can spot another easily 
reversible number. You men aren’t old enough to go in bars or 
I’d show you how it works in actual practice.” 

I took out my wallet and lifted out a dollar. 

“No,” said Roger. “Experience, [ll chalk that dollar up to your 
experience. I have a mind for distances. I once read a story about 
a blind, retarded boy who played the piano like a master. And 
I heard about another man who can tell you what day of the week 
any day in history or future history was or will be. I have an idiot’s 
talent for distances.” 

“What’s so great about distances?” said Stan. “I think if I was 
smart I’d choose something else to be an expert on.” 

“Tet me tell you about distances,’ said Roger, his golden eyes 
like coins with black shadows at the center. “Six or eight inches 
doesn’t make any difference if the distance is, say, between Des 
Moines and Los Angeles, right?” 

We nodded our agreement. 

“Now suppose you’re in bed with your girlfriend,’ and he 
moved forward, hunching over the table, lowering his voice, 
because over behind the counter Mrs. Richards was doing her 
best to hear all of our conversation. “Suppose your peter won’t 
do what it’s supposed to do. If it won’t produce that six or eight 
inches, no matter how close you are to her, you might as well 
be 1,709 miles away, which is how far it is from Des Moines to 
Los Angeles.” We all sat back and laughed. At the counter Mrs. 
Richards smiled crossly. 


“THE DISTANCES IN BASEBALL ARE PERFECT,’ ROGER WENT 
on. “Ninety feet from base to base, 60 feet six inches from the 
mound to the plate. Not too far, not too close. Change any one 
of them six or eight inches, the length of your peter, and the whole 
game would be out of kilter.” 


We nodded, wide eyed. 

“Well, since we’ve got a team, all we have 
to do is find ourselves an opponent,” said 
Roger. “Here’s what I have in mind. Who’s 
the best pitcher in these parts?” 

“That would be Silas Erb, chucks for 
Procter and Gamble in the Division One 
Commercial League.” 

“Ts he crafty or a hardball thrower?”’ 

“Ninety miles an hour straight down the 
middle, dares anybody to hit it.” 

“Scratch him. I want a guy who’s a 
curveballer, maybe tries to throw a screw- 
ball, has a wicked change.” 

“That'd be McCracken. McCracken 
Construction have been Division One 
champs two years in a row.’ 

“And he owns the company?” 

“His daddy does.” 

“‘Would he be the kind to accept a chal- 
lenge from an elderly baseball pitcher with 
a 2-19 high school team on the field in back 
of him?” 

“Who wouldn’t?” 

“If we were to get posters printed and 
build up this challenge game, what sort of 
attendance do you men think we could ex- 
pect here in Onamata?”’ 

“People are hungry for baseball,” I said. 
“The King and His Court fastball team 
drew over a thousand in Iowa City in June. 
I think we could get 500 or 600 out to 
Onamata for a game like that.” 

“At $3 a head?” 

“Sounds fair.’ 

Roger Cash grinned, the right side of his 
mouth opening to show his square, dice- 
like teeth. I noticed then that even with 
a suit on, his right bicep was huge, many 
inches larger than the left one. 

“Would you men care to accompany me 
into Iowa City this evening? You could 
point out Mr. McCracken’s residence to 
me. We'll discuss our financial situation 
at the same time.” 

What he proposed to McCracken that 
night, as he retold it to us later, was a 
winner-take-all game, the Onamata High 
School team with Roger Cash pitching 
against McCracken Construction, Divi- 
sion One Champs, and one of the best 
commercial league teams in the state. 

“And of course; I said to him, ‘Ill be 
happy to cover any wagers you or your 
teammates or the good citizens of Iowa Ci- 
ty or Onamata might like to make, all in 
strictest confidence of course. 

“At what odds?’ he said to me. 

“Even odds, of course, I said. ‘Roger 
Cash is not greedy” And you should have 
seen him smile. 

“*T would like to see you work out, 
McCracken said to me. 

“““Oh, no, I said. ‘The element of sur- 
prise is all I’ve got on my side. I hear tell 
you played Triple A for a year, so it’s not 
likely anything an old pitcher like me can 
throw at you will surprise you. Myself, I 
played a dozen games one summer for a 
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Class C team in Greensboro, North Carolina, but they didn’t pay 
me enough to keep my mustache waxed so I moved on. Actually 
they suggested I move on, but that’s another story, I said and 
smiled real friendly at him.” 

Back in Onamata, after the game was set, Roger led us to his 
car. As he opened the trunk of the cream-colored Caddy, Stan 
and I were on our tiptoes, staring over and around him. The trunk 
was almost as austere as the car interior. It contained a black va- 
lise, very old, almost triangle shaped, with heavy brass latches, 
a canvas duffle bag with a pair of worn, black baseball cleats tied 
around the drawstring at its neck. A few garden tools were cast 
diagonally in the trunk: a rake, a hoe, a small spoon-nosed shovel. 
There was no spare wheel, and built into the depression where 
the wheel would ordinarily sit was a small, black safe anchored 
in concrete in the wheel-well. There was 
no dirt or dust, nothing extraneous. 

“We're going to need some money to 
finance the operation,” he said and smiled 
slowly, lines appearing in the deeply 
tanned skin around his eyes. “I'll have to 
ask you gentlemen to turn your backs 
while I operate on Black Betsy here. I’d 
also be obliged if you kept the secret of her 
existence among the three of us.” 

The final statement was a command, 
though it wasn’t worded like one. Stan and 
I busied ourselves staring up and down the 
street and studying the front of the Spring- 
time Cafe while Roger Cash turned the 
dial on the safe. It made sounds like a bicy- 
cle lock. 

“You can turn around now,’ he said. 

The safe was stuffed with money. To this 
day I have no idea how much, though I 
did see that most of the bills were 
hundreds. 

The deal was that each of the eight play- 
ers to back him up were to get $20 for the 
game. Stan and I got paid for distributing 
250 posters to businesses in downtown 
Iowa City and Onamata. We also distrib- 
uted 1,000 handbills to homes and placed 
more on car windshields. We were also to 
be paid for selling tickets right up until 
game time. Roger suggested that we ar- 
range to sell hot dogs, soda and popcorn, 
since no one ever bothered to do that at 
the Onamata Baseball Grounds. He even 
peeled off a few bills from a collar-sized 
roll he carried, advancing us enough to buy 
and rent what supplies we needed, as well 
as to hire people for the concessions. In 
return, we were to split the profits. In the 
next few days Stan and I felt like real busi- 
nessmen going around hiring women three 
times our age to work for us the next Sunday. 


ROGER NEEDED A PLACE TO STAY. THERE WAS NO HOTEL 
in Onamata, never had been. I volunteered our home, where my 
father and I lived alone in an elegant, old frame house with a 
wrought-iron widow’s walk. My father was engaged in a peculiar 
baseball research project which took up most of his time. He left 
the operation of Clarke & Son Insurance Agency to his secretary. 

“T need to ask you for another favor,’ Roger said the next morn- 
ing. “I need a place to work out, a private place. An old dog like 
me has to have surprise on his side. I don’t want McCracken or 
any of his spies to see me pitch until game time.’ 

“T think I can arrange that,’ I said. “‘My friends have a farm 
a mile from town. Mr. and Mrs. Baron are like grandparents to 
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Pe | 


was expecting Sandy 
Koufax, because 
after about 15 pitches 
| said, with 

terrible candor, ‘“You’re 
not very good.” 


me. I know we can set up in their pasture,’ 

A quick trip to Baron’s and we were able to find a natural pitch- 
er’s mound in the pasture below the house. A few minutes with 
the tools from Roger’s trunk and we imbedded a length of two- 
by-four in the mound. We dug a small depression and inset two 
pieces of wood side by side to form a crude plate, after Roger 
had produced a well-worn tape from his duffle bag and measured 
out the exact distance from home to the pitcher’s mound. I held 
the beginning of the tape on the mound while he measured to 
the spot where home plate should be. 

Roger then dug out his glove and a ball. He gave me the glove 
and threw a few practice pitches while I crouched behind the 
newly installed plate. I guess I was expecting Sandy Koufax, 
because after about 15 pitches I said, with that terrible candor 
the young consider honesty, “You’re not 
very good.” 

“You haven’t seen me with an enemy 
batter at the plate,’ he replied. “I may not 
look like much, and I’m no Juan Marichal, 
but I change speeds, keep the hitters off 
balance; keeping hitters off balance is a 
pitcher’s most important function.” 

The game was set for the following Sun- 
day afternoon. The preparations kept Stan 
and me running all week. Tuesday night 
we scouted McCracken Construction dur- 
ing a league game in Iowa City. McCrack- 
en pitched; he was a stocky, barrel-chested 
man with blue-black hair. He pitched a 
three-hitter. Roger made notes on the bat- 
ters he would have to face Sunday. 

After the game we discussed strategy. 

“T’m gonna have you lead off,’ Roger 
said to me. I had kept statistics on our 
team’s whole season, and I showed them 
to Roger. Stan kept track of only his own 
batting average; I took home scorecards 
after each game and calculated everyone’s 
batting average, on-base percentage and 
fielding average. 

“T’m slow on the bases,” I said. “I never 
honestly stole a base all season.” 

“You get on though,” he said. ““You hit 
singles, and more importantly you walk. 
Walks are very important. You need pa- 
tience to walk. I’m going to put my bat- 
ters up in the order of their patience.” 

“T don’t understand,” I said. ““McCiack- 
en has great control.” 

“Tt’s a strategy,’ said Roger as he smiled. 

We had one practice Friday evening. I’m 
afraid we didn’t look very good. Someone 
from McCracken’s team sat in a pickup 
truck about three blocks down the street 
studying us through binoculars. Roger did 
not pitch. Our regular pitcher, Dusty Swan, threw batting 
practice. 

“T want you guys to lay back and wait for the fastball,’ Roger 
told us. ‘““McCracken’s got a killer curve, a mean slider, a big- 
league changeup you can break your back on, but his fastball’s 
nothing; he uses it to set up his other pitches. If we can keep 
from swinging at anything outside the strike zone he’ll give up 
lots of walks. Then he’ll have to throw the fastball and when he 
does we'll hammer it.” 

All that week Roger worked out at Baron’s in the afternoons, 
but at night he played the mileage game in every bar in Iowa 
City. According to the stories we heard he picked up several hun- 
dred dollars each night. It was also a way for Roger to become 
known quickly, assuring a good crowd at the ballgame on Sun- 


day. At the end of his third day in town he had a very pretty coed 
from the University of Iowa on his arm. Her name was Jacqueline, 
and she spent the rest of the nights that week in Roger’s room, 
except the night before the big game. 

“Do you have any objection, Mr. Clarke,’ Roger said to my 
father our first night at supper together, “to my having occasional 
female company in my room?” 

My father looked up from the page of statistics he was study- 
ing as he ate, stared at Roger, blinking, perhaps trying to remem- 
ber who he was. 

“Oh, no,” he said, smiling almost shyly. ““You can bring a goat 
to your room as far as I’m concerned, as long as you’re quiet.” 


SATURDAY NIGHT ROGER WENT TO BED ABOUT 10 O’CLOCK. 

“Got to rest the old soupbone,” he said, flexing his pitching 
arm, which was heavy-muscled and huge, as he headed up the 
stairs. 

I went to bed shortly after him, but I couldn’t sleep. My mind 
was too full of the game the next day; my thoughts were as much 
on the operation of the concessions as on baseball itself. I even- 
tually dozed fitfully. Late in the night I woke with a start, sur- 
prised to hear the stairs creaking. I stretched out my arm and 
let the rays of moonlight slanting through the window touch the 
face of my watch. It was 3:00 AM. I went to the window. I heard 
Roger’s keys jingle in the darkness, watched as he opened the 
trunk to the Caddy and stealthily extracted the garden tools, 
hoisted them to his shoulder and set off down the fragrant, moon- 
struck street. 

About 4:15 AM, just as the first tines of pink appeared on the 
horizon, Roger returned, replaced the gardening tools and re- 
entered the house. 

By game time we had sold 511 tickets; I left Margie Smood 
at the ticket table to sell to latecomers until the fifth inning. The 
concessions were booming and the air was riddled with the smell 
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of frying onions, hot dogs and popcorn. There was no fence 
around the ballfield. At Roger’s suggestion, we constructed a 
funnel-like gate with pickets joined by flame-colored plastic rib- 
bons. People were generally honest, and only a few school kids 
and a handful of adults skirted the ticket line. 

We were all nervous as we warmed up along the first-base side. 
One thing we forgot to tell Roger was that Onamata High had 
never been able to afford uniforms, so we wore whatever each 
of us could scrounge, from jeans, T-shirts and running shoes to 
a full Detroit Tiger uniform worn by Lindy Dean, who was a 
cousin a couple of times removed of Dizzy Trout’s. 

Across the way, McCracken Construction, in black uniforms 
with gold numbers on their chests and their names in gold let- 
ters on their backs, snapped balls back and forth with authority. 
Baseballs smacking into gloves sounded like balloons breaking. 

“Where are the gate receipts?’ Roger asked me. 

“In a box under the ticket table. You don’t need to worry, 
Margie Smood’s honest.” 

“Go get them. Just leave her enough to change a 20.” 

SBilte sts 

“Tve got to get down some more bets.” 

“What if we lose?” 

“Never in doubt, Gideon. Never in doubt.” 

I brought him the money, and while the Onamata High School 
Music Makers Marching Band, all six of them, were assassinating 
the National Anthem, Roger carried the money around behind 
the backstop and held a conference with McCracken and his 
teammates. 

The president of the University of Iowa was seated in the front 
row, and he had apparently agreed to hold the bets. By the time 
the game started there were bags and boxes, envelopes and car- 
tons piled at his feet. As near as I could guess, Roger had near 
to $10,000 riding on the game, most of it covered by McCracken 
and members of his team. 
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Roger and McCracken continued to talk animatedly for several 
minutes. It was a long discussion and finally McCracken went 
to his equipment bag and counted out more money; he also signed 
something. Roger dug into the back pocket of his uniform and 
produced the keys to his Caddy. He held them up and let the 
sun play on them for an instant, then dropped them in a box 
with the money and notes, which a bat boy carried over and 
deposited at the feet of the University president. 


I NOTICED THAT MCCRACKEN SEEMED UNCOMFORTABLE 
as he warmed up on the mound. One of the concessions Roger 
offered right off the top was, even though we were playing in 
Onamata, to allow McCracken Construction to be the home team. 
I was right about McCracken’s being uncomfortable; he pawed 
the dirt and stalked around kicking at the 
rubber. The first three pitches he threw 
me, leading off, were low, one bouncing 
right on the plate. He threw the fastball 
then, right down the heart of the plate for 
a strike. I was tempted to hammer it, but 
Theld back, telling myselfa walk is as good 
as a single. McCracken was in trouble, I 
wasn’t. He walked me with another low 
pitch. He walked Lindy Dean on five 
pitches. He walked Gussy Pulvermacher 
on four. As I moved to third I watched Rog- 
er whispering in Stan’s ear, a heavy arm 
around Stan’s shoulders. 

The first pitch was low. The second 
broke into the dirt. McCracken kicked fu- 
riously at the mound. I could almost see 
Stan’s confidence building as he waited. 
The fastball came. He drove it into the gap 
in left-center. Stan had a stand-up double. Three of us scored 
in front of him as Roger, leaping wildly in the third-base coach’s 
box, waved us in. 

McCracken was rattled now. It didn’t help him that the crowd 
was mainly for us. Here was a high school team with a 2-19 season 
record going against a crack amateur team that was state cham- 
pion two years ago and a finalist last year. 

Our next-batter walked on four pitches. Then McCracken set- 
tled down to his fastball and struck out the sixth and seventh 
batters. Our catcher, Walt Swan, hammered the first pitch about 
500 feet to deep left, nearly to the Iowa River. Fortunately for 
McCracken the ball was foul. He reverted to his offspeed pitches 
and walked Swan. 

Roger Cash stepped into the batter’s box. He had confided to 
me that if he had kept a record, his lifetime hitting average would 
be below .100. But I have to admit he looked formidable in his 
snow-white uniform with CASH in maroon letters across his 
shoulders and large 00 numbers in the middle of his back. The 
front of his uniform had only crossed baseball bats on it. He held 
the bat straight up and down and waggled it purposefully. 

“Throw your fastball and I'll put it in the river,’ yelled Roger, 
and curled his lip at McCracken. 

The first pitch was a curve in the dirt, followed by a changeup 
low, another curve at the ankles and something that may have 
been a screwball, which hit two feet in front of the plate. Roger 
trotted to first. Stan loped home with our fourth run. The bases 
were still loaded. 

On the first pitch he came right down the middle at me with 
his fastball. I swung and got part of it on the end of the bat; a 
dying quail of a single just beyond the second baseman’s reach. 
Runs five and six scored. Lindy Dean ended the inning. 

McCracken’s team tried to get all six runs back in the first. 
They went out one-two-three. 

In right field I trembled. My judgment of fly balls was not 
sound, and the opponents would soon find out that when any 
ball was hit to me the baserunners could do as they pleased. Not 


would be 
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only could I not cut a runner down at third, I had trouble get- 
ting the ball to second on two hops. 

McCracken walked the first batter of the second inning, but 
that was it. His curve started snapping over the plate at the last 
second, pitches that had been breaking into the dirt now crossed 
the plate as strikes at the knees. We led 6-0 after three innings. 
But McCracken Construction got a run in the fourth, one in the 
fifth when I dropped a fly ball with two out, and two in the sixth 
on a single and a long home run by McCracken himself. 

McCracken and his team were finally catching on that Roger 
was little more than a journeyman pitcher with a lot of guile. 
He had a screwball that floated up to the plate like a powder puff 
only to break in on the batter’s hands at the last instant, usually 
resulting in a polite pop-up to the pitcher or shortstop. His fastball 
was nothing and he usually threw it out 
of the strike zone. But his changeup was 
a beauty, like he was carrying the ball to 
the plate. Roger’s motion never changed 
an iota; hitters would be finished with their 
swing and on their way to the bench shak- 
ing their heads by the time the ball reach- 
ed the catcher. 

The seventh went scoreless. We got a run 
in the eighth on a double and a single, but 
McCracken’s got two in the bottom, again 
aided by my misjudgment ofa fly ball. The 
score was now 7-6. It was obvious that Rog- 
er was tired. His face was streaked with 
sweat and grime. His bronze hair appeared 
wet and wild when he took off his cap, 
which was between almost every pitch now. 

To compound matters, we went out on 
four pitches in the ninth, allowing Roger 
only about two minutes’ rest between innings. 

The first batter in the last of the ninth hit a clean single up 
the middle. The next sacrificed him to second. The third batter 
swung very late on a changeup and hit it like a bullet just to the 
right of first. Our first baseman, Lindy Dean, lunged for the ball 
and, completely by accident, it ended up in his glove. He threw 
to Roger from a sitting position for the second out. The runner 
advanced to third. 

McCracken was at the plate. As he dug in he sent a steady 
stream of words toward the mound. Though I couldn’t hear, I 
knew he was baiting Roger. If we lost there would be enough 
profits from the concessions to pay everyone off and buy Roger 
a bus ticket for somewhere not too far away. 

All I hoped was that the ball wouldn’t be hit to me. I didn’t 
mind batting in a tight situation, but defense was my weakness. 

McCracken, even though he was righthanded, hammered one 
to right field on a 2-2 count. Right down the foul line. I actually 
ran in a step or two before I judged it properly. I then ran fran- 
tically down the line, my back to the plate. That time I almost 
overran it. It nearly hit me on the head as it plunked onto the 
soft grass a foot outside the foul line. 

Surely he won’t hit to the opposite field again, I thought. 

Roger gave him a fastball in the strike zone. It was, of course, 
the last pitch McCracken was expecting. He swung late, but only 
late enough to send it to right-center field. I gratefully let the 
centerfielder handle it for the final out. 

At our bench Roger wiped his face and hair with a towel. 

“You get the rest of the gate receipts and the concession money,” 
he said. “One of McCracken’s men will count it with you.” 

“You didn’t bet against us did you?” I stammered. 

“Of course not. But I did bet it all on us.” 

“What if we’d lost?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be the first time I’ve left a town on foot with peo- 
ple throwing things at me.” 

Roger collected his winnings from the president of the Univer- 
sity; he stuffed the stacks of bills into his equipment bag. He 


settled his debts, bought the team supper 
and unlimited ice cream at the Springtime 
Cafe. He tipped Mrs. Richards $10. While 
Stan and I again turned our backs he 
opened the safe and stuffed it full of bills. 

“T’ll be on the road before daylight,” he 
said. He gave Stan and me an extra 20 
each. 


THOUGH I WAS DEAD TIRED I FORCED 
myself to only half sleep; I jumped awake 
every time the old house creaked in the 
night. I was up and at the window as soon 
as I heard Roger’s steps on the stairs. As 
I suspected he did not leave immediately, 
but again took the tools from the trunk and 
hoisted them to his shoulder, being careful 
not to let them rattle. There had been a 
heavy thunder shower about 10 o’clock and 
the air was still pure and sweet as spring 
water. 

I was waiting by the Caddy when Roger 
returned. His clothes were soiled. His 
shoes ruined by mud. 

“You been in a fight or what?” I said. 

“T think you know where I’ve been,’ he 
said, keeping his voice low. ““When did you 
suspect?” 

“T measured the distance of your prac- 
tice field out at Baron’s,’ I said. “‘Sixty- 
one feet from the rubber to the plate. No 
wonder your arm’s as big as a telephone 
pole.” 

“You figure on telling McCracken?” 

“No.” 

“T mean if you feel you have to it’s okay. 
Just wait until morning.” 

“Tm not going to,” I said. 

Roger deposited the tools in the trunk. 
He began to fiddle with the combination 
of the safe. 

“You don’t have to give me anything.” 

“T want to. I’ve been working this scam 
for 10 years. No one ever cottoned onto it 
before. I must be getting careless.” 

He took about an inch of bills off the top 
of the pile and handed them to me. 

“You really don’t need to.’ 

“No. But it’ll buy a hell of a lot of ice 
cream,’ and his face broke open into that 
grin of his that could charm a bone out 
of a hungry dog’s mouth. 

“Des Moines to Memphis is 623 miles,” 
Roger said from inside the Caddy, “‘less 
about 110 to Onamata is 513. I’ll have a 
late breakfast in Memphis.” 

Roger smiled again, reached his right 
hand up and out the window and shook 
my hand. 

“Maybe we’ll run into each other again, 
Gid. Be cool. It’s all a matter of distances. 
Make them work for you.’ The window 
purred up, the car eased away, the only 
sound was gravel crunching under the 
wide tires. * 


WP. Kinsella’s as-yet-untitled collection of 
baseball stories will be published by 
Houghton-Mifflin next spring. 
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it’s full of talent. 


he NBA’s talent mavens are generally nice people. I’m proud to say that 
some of my best friends are scouts. And many of them are genuinely 
insightful. But in order to be able truly to appreciate their gifts, you must 
be able to speak their language. Forget the Berlitz. Here is the only 
glossary you need. 

The draft stinks. Heard annually from November to April, this plaintive cry 
generally translates to “There aren’t enough dominating 7-footers out there.” 
You can expect to hear a lot of this one from scouts after this past college basket- 
ball season, which was as uncentered as any year in recent memory. 

Sammy Sleeper (a 6-8 power forward from Noshot Tech) is okay, but he’s nothing 
more than a nice player. For this, read ““We want Sammy. We need Sammy. In 
fact, without Sammy, we’ll go 20-62. But we don’t want anyone else to know 
about Sammy.” 

He’s got good fundamentals. Think back to all those blind dates who had “‘nice 
personalities.” This is like that. It means ‘‘He’s slow and I never would have 
thought he could play in the NBA. But Bobby Knight recommended him.” 

He needs two years. Any player with superstar talent who hasn’t been touted 
to the rafters. 

He’s the next Bill Russell. The same guy after you’ve drafted him. 

You hear such phrases at places like the Portsmouth (Virginia) Invitational Tour- 
nament and the Aloha Classic. Portsmouth is the borderline-pro’s all-star tour- 
nament, where 64 players sweat, grunt and lay their hearts out on the floor in 
front of over 100 scouts in search of that elusive NBA shot. (About 10 or 12 
make it every year.) The Classic is a step up: It’s for likely first-rounders or players 
considered to have a fairly solid chance at a pro career. 

At any rate, and in any language—as we learned from watching and talking 
in Portsmouth—this draft (on June 22) won’t be all that bad. Especially for 
shooting guards or Spud-sized quarterbacks. Without making any attempt to 
predict the actual order of selection and making these picks without knowing 


the class. 
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for sure who'll come out early, these are 
the 23 players I’d go for in the first round. 
1. David Robinson (Navy), C, 7-1. Libyan 
gunboats got less grief from the Navy than 
Robby has of late. But all the “waiting for 
David”’ stuff aside, Robinson should be 
No. 1 no matter what the Navy does. “A 
superb athlete,” says Indiana Pacers direc- 
tor of player personnel George Irvine. 
“The best I’ve ever seen at his size. He’ll 
not only be a scoring machine in this 
league, but his exceptional intelligence 
allows him to understand and appreciate 
team defense. And that’s very rare in a 
young player.” 

2. Reggie Williams (Georgetown), G-F, 
6-7. The questions concerning Williams 
—Is he too thin to play forward? Can he 
handle the ball well enough to play guard? 
—are irrelevant. The man can play. Ac- 
cording to Providence coach Rick Pitino, 
“He is ready right now. I hope he goes to 
a team that needs him out on the 
floor because he’ll give them a 
very positive 15 to 16 points a 
game. This is not a guy who needs to grow 
by watching from the bench.’ 

3. Dennis Hopson (Ohio State), G, 6-5. 
Every time I talk “Hopson’’ the word 
“love” invariably comes up. “‘I love him’’ 
says Sixer GM John Nash. “I’m mad about 
him,’ says George - 

Irvine. “How can 
you not love him?” 
offers Pitino. “He’s 
this year’s Ron 
Harper.” 

For what it’s 
worth, I’m also mad 
about the guy. He’s 
the quickest of the 
quick, and he runs 
the floor as well as 
anybody. He can 
score from the pe- 
rimeter or take it to 
the hoop. 

4. Armon Gilliam 
(UNLV), F, 6-9. 
Aside from his 
questionable size— 
he’s suspected to be 
under 6-8—Gilliam 
is nothing less than 
the prototypical 
power forward: 
strong, loves the 
banging under the 
hoop and has re- 
cently developed a 
lightning release 
that makes his shot 
nearly unrejectable. 
5. Horace Grant (Clemson), F, 6-10. This 
assertive, bouncy leaper is the first player 
ever to lead the ACC in scoring, rebound- 
ing and field-goal percentage. ‘“‘Yes, he’s 
a superior athlete, but most importantly 
he’s got the mentality of a rebounder,’ says 


STEVEN NAVRATIL 
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Providence assistant coach Gordon Chiesa. 
“He’s the kind of guy who thinks every 
missed shot is a pass to him.” 

6. Derrick McKey (Alabama), F, 6-9. 
“Sure he played rotten against us in the 
NCAAs,” Pitino says of the junior who 
plans to come out early. “But we spent five 
whole days just devising defenses to stop 
him. That’s how much respect we had for 
the guy.” Chiesa adds, “‘It’s rare to find a 
big man with three-point range who can 
also drive into Death Valley,’ 

7. Christian Welp (Washington), C, 7-0. 
With most players what you see is what 
you get. With Welp, if you’ve seen Joe 
Kleine, Dave Corzine or Blair Rasmussen, 
that’s approximately what you’ll get. The 
Teutonic Tower is the purest of shooters, 
but about as good a rebounder as Kleine, 
and his defensive intimidation is negligi- 
ble. Ultimately, he could become a decent 
backup or a marginal starter—though not 


‘Here are some names 
you are sure to hear 


game (good funda- 
on draft day. Too bad. 


‘mentals). But when 
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knows how to play the 


a guy who'll carry you far in playoff 
paradise. 

8. Dallas Comegys (DePaul), F, 6-9. 
“Dallas is a good shooter and an excellent 
runner with outstanding defensive in- 
stincts inside,’ says one scout. “He looks 
to me like a sleeper type who could even- 
tually outplay the other power forward 
prospects in the draft.” Enough said. 
9. Mark Jackson (St. John’s), G, 6-3. Jack- 
son’s skills are so subtle—how do you 
quantify “running a team better than any- 
one in the world”’??—that he seems des- 
tined to remain underrated. He outscored, 
out-assisted, out-everythinged Kenny 
Smith this past season, but scouts continue 
to question both his straight-ahead speed 
and lateral mobility. “I see Maurice 
Cheeks, I see Walt Frazier,’ says one dis- 
senter, pondering Jackson. “He’s got that 
knack for going by you, and then really 
knows how to use that tremendous 
strength to get his shot off in the 
lane.’ Jackson hurt his rating by 
not attending any postseason all- 
star games, but is nonetheless the 
best point guard in the draft. 


They'll only break your 
heart. 
© Terrance Bailey 


(Wagner), G, 6-2. The 
14th highest scorer in 
NCAA history unfor- 
tunately treats his 
teammates as if they 
were invisible. 

¢ Scott Thompson 
(San Diego), C, 7-0. A 
decent enough shooter 
and a heady high-post 
passer, Scotty clearly 


you're so000000 painful- 
ly slow and have your 
legs firmly planted on 
the ground, is that 
enough? “Not when 
you also rebound like. 
a girl,” answers one 
scout. 
Brad Lohaus (lowa), 
C-F, 7-0. It's time the 
TV mavens who have 
been anointing this 
gawky, unathletic 
7-footer as a first- 
rounder got their sense 
of reality checked. 
Yes, Lohaus can shoot— 
a little. But, more 
important, th-th-th- 
that’s all folks. 
Joe Wolf (North 
Carolina), F, 6-11. Due 
to Tar Heel heritage, 
skin color, a reasonable 
jumper and good 
fundamentals this 
heavy-legged, slow- 
leaping non-rebounder 
could even be a lottery 
pick. What a joke! 
© Steve Alford (Indiana), 
G, 6-2. When word got 
around he wasn't going 
to Hawaii, one scout 
said, “That's the smart- 
est thing Steve could 
do. In a run-and-gun 
all-star situation where 
no one is inclined to 
set picks or screens, 
his weaknesses would 
be terribly exposed.” 
Still, | agree with Dick 
Vitale when he says, 
“Steve Alford has a 
place in the pros.” It’s 
called the bench.—T.K. 


to. Tony White (Tennessee), G, 
6-2. “Why not Alford?”’ read a 
missive from Bloomington. 

“Why not Alford?’’queried 
Bucky Waters all the way from 
North Carolina. 

“Why not Alford?” growled 
my butcher, piling extra fat on 
my thin burger. 

All this just because I placed 
White on the SPORT preseason 
All-America team instead of 
Stevie. Well, the Wizard out- 
scored (24.5 to 22.2 ppg) and, 
yes, outshot (48.9 to 47.4) Alford 
during the season. Still, ques- 
tions persist about his unusual 
mix of point-guard body and 
shooting-guard game. ““What’s 
the difference?”’ growled one 
scout. “If you can play, you can 
play.” 

41. Jamie Waller (Virginia Un- 
ion), G, 6-4. Jamie who? Well, 
this 6-4 chiseled hunk of muscle 
does shoot the ball every time he 
touches it. “But they all go in,” 
laughs John Nash. “And that 
makes up for a multitude of 
sins.’ As does Waller’s athleti- 
cism, which enables him to re- 
ject shots on one end and recover 
for the thunderdunk on the 
other. “‘He’s a miniature 
Akeem,”’ remarked one scout at 
Portsmouth. “Yes, someone will 
have to teach him the fundamen- 
tals. But God, what a talent.” 

42. Nikita Wilson (LSU), F, 
6-8. When I saw Nikita’s name 
on the Portsmouth roster I won- 
dered: ‘““What’s he doing here? 


Olde Glory F ireworks FREE GIFTS WITH ORDER! 


Brings Fireworks to Your Door! $50 Order: 1 Free gross Black Cat 


Order Early — Call Toll Free Bottle Rpchass 
1-800-843-8758 or 605-348-755 $100 Order: Free Bottle Rockets & 


Es Black Cat 40/12 Firecrackers 
VISA—Mastercard—Diners Clu HAA " Yf 
American Express Orders A= $500 Order: Free case of Black Cat 


a 


Xe Bottle Rockets 


Item Number and Name Display Item Number and Name Display Case 
FIRECRACKERS Quantity Price Night Display Shells (cont.) Quantity Price Quantity Price 
1-001 Ladyfingers 40/40 (7/8") .. . 1600 firecrackers$ 6.35 32parcels $139.50 11-008 #200 Mammoth 
1-003 T-Bomb 80/16 (142") 1280 firecrackers 9.90 12 parcels 97.90 Chrysanthemum 1 shell 13.50 2dozen 216.00 
1-005 Black Cat 40/12 (1%/2")..... .480 firecrackers 5.10 32parcels 115.90 11-011 Halley's Comet Shell 1 shell 11.90 2dozen 189.90 
1-006 Black Cat 40/40 (112") 10 parcels 121.50 12-001 4” Shell Assortment ldozen 5.40 36 dozen 117.90 
20 boxes 210.00 12-003 7" Shell Assortment ldozen 15.90 12dozen 138.90 
1-010 Zebra 40/50 (14/2") 8 parcels 107.10 12-004 48 Shot Color Pearl Shell. . . .2 shells 6.75 80 shells 202.90 
SMOKE AND NOVELTIES 12-006 Kaleidoscope. . . . 2 shells 6.75 50 shells 139.20 
2-001 Smoke Balls 20 boxes $129.00 12-007 News Transmitter. . . 2 shells 6.75 80 shells 202.90 
3-001 Fun Snaps . 300 boxes 123.90 12-009 Saturn Missile . . . 2 shells 5.40 120 shells 220.50 
3-002 Booby Traps R 1440 boxes 189.00 12-019 Festival Ball Shell......... .1 dozen 14.50 15dozen 155.90 
3-005 Auto Foolers w/report . 60 dozen 239.00 SKY ROCKETS 
4-002 Small Tank : 40 dozen 162.90 13-001 -Chinese Bottle Rocket 
4-004 Friendship Pagoda ; 144 pieces 134.90 lgross (12 dz.) $4.90 25gross $ 89.90 
4-006 Happy Lamp v 36 dozen 196.50 
5-002 Jumping Jacks 48/12 4 20 parcels 1 gross (12 dz) : 25 gross 103.90 
5-003 Ground Bloom Flowers ! 120 dozen : 13-004 Whistling Bottle Rocket 
5-007 Jack In The Box Surprise : 15 dozen : w/report.. . . . ...««.1 gross (12 dz) S 20 gross 117.50 
ROMAN CANDLES 14-002 1 oz. Po Sing w/report.... ..1 dozen 50 72 dozen 165.90 
7-001 5 Ball Roman Candle : 24 dozen " 14-004 8 oz. Black Cat w/stars .... .1 dozen F 36 dozen 268.50 
7-002 8 Ball Roman Candle i 12 dozen A 14-005 8 oz. Black Cat w/report . . . .1 dozen lH 36 dozen 268.50 
7-004 10 Ball Candle w/report ze i 12 dozen x 14-007 Large Chinese Rocket Asst. . .1 dozen f 36 dozen 159.30 
SPARKLERS AND FOUNTAINS 14-009 Giant Chinese Rocket Asst. . .1 dozen ; 24 dozen 199.90 
6-001 #8 Gold Sparklers , “ 12 dz. boxes ; ASSORTMENTS 
6-002 “10 Gold Sparklers 2 . 12 dz. boxes A 15-001 Partytime Assortment Retail Value— $ 41.70 YourPrice— $ 25.00 
6-004 Large Morning Glory Spkls. . . .1 gross (144) - 25 gross . 16-001 Safe & Sane Assortment... . Retail Value— $ 40.00 Your Price— $ 22.50 
8-001 Chinese 5" Fountain Asst 1 dozen f 24 dozen 17-001 Showcase Assortment Retail Value— $102.05 Your Price— $ 50.00 
8-004 #3 Cone Fountain Asst... .. . .1dozen ; 12 dozen i 18-001 Extravaganza Assortment. .. .Retail Value— $207.55 Your Price— $100.00 
8-006 Royal Flush Cone Asst 2 fountains - 72 fountains i 19-001 “Olde Glory Celebrates 
8-008 Happiness Fountain 1 dozen : 36 dozen Independence” Assortment ....... .Retail Value— $545.35 Your Price— $279.90 
MISSILES AND AIRPLANES eo 
9-001 5” Missile w/stars .....»....1dozen . 36dozen $155.90 


9-004 Whistling Gemini Missile 2 dozen r 60 dozen 
9-006 Giant 3 Po Sing Missile ldozen i 24 dozen 50 NUMBER 

10-001 Satellite Airplane . . . . .2dozen .60 120dozen 00 SG” RE SSI 
10-004 Small Sunflower .. . . .2 dozen d 240 dozen 90 7 = Ca ee 


10-005 Bombing Plane w/report . . . .1 dozen i 30 dozen 

10-006 Night Flying Plane . .1 dozen J 60 dozen 

10-008 Giant 2-Stage Silver Jet. . . . .1 dozen 4 12dozen _ 

NIGHT DISPLAY SHELLS ae 

11-004 “100 Golden Palm ; 
w/Purple Crown............,.. +1 shell 2 dozen $177.60 
11-007 “100 Starr Mine . I shell . 2 dozen 177.60 . te) 


I hereby state and promise, as a condition of this sale, that | have complied with the — 
laws of the state of destination of the merchandise and have or will obtain any necessary 
permits required by law and will use or sell said merchandise in strict compliance with all 
applicable laws, either city, state or federal. 

I have read and understand this entire form and understand that the seller, OLDE 
GLORY FIREWORKS and the agents of either, shall not be liable in any civil action for any 
accidents or injury during the transportation, handling, storage, sale or use of this mer- 
chandise and hereby release the above named from all liability whatsoever by any person 
or entity. | understand that fireworks are dangerous and assume all risks regarding them. | 
also understand as a condition of this sale that | am over 18 years of age 


NAME 

STREET ADDRESS 
CITY, STATE 
SIGNATURE 


CARD NUMBER 
EXPIRATION DATE 


ANY ORDER SHIPPING AND HANDLING 


SEND CERTIFIED CHECK OR 
MONEY ORDER TOTAL 


CHECK ONE: 0) VISA () MC C) AMERICAN EXPRESS (© DINERS CLUB 


All merchandise shipped via UPS at $5.00 
shipping and handling rate except CA, MA, Nd, CT, 
NH, ME, MN, AZ, OK, Alaska and Hawaii, . k 
Call for information concerning delivery in these 
sites Olde Glory Fireworks 
We need your street address or location. Box 2863 
We cannot ship to post office boxes. 
We reserve the right to make substitutions for Rapid City, SD 57 709 
out-of-stock items. 


VOID WHERE PROHIBITED 


a hey Cass 8a FPS ed 


TRADING POST 


ADVENTURE 


EMPLOYMENT 


COLORADO OUTWARD BOUND SCHOOL 
Skiing, climbing, river rafting, challenge in Col- 
orado and Utah. Write: COBS, Dept. S-87, 945 
Pennsylvania, Denver, CO 80203 (303) 
837-0880. 


BASEBALL CARDS 
J &J CA R D Ss 2063 Beechmont, 


Cincinnati, OH 45230 
1987 EARLY BIRD SPECIAL 
TOPPS $19.00 DONRUSS $35.00 
FLEER $35.00 SPORTFLICS $34.00 
Topps, Fleer & Donruss Special $87.00 

All Four Sets for $115.00 


BASEBALL SETS 
1986 1985 1984 1983 1982 1981 
$21.00 $51.00 $ 54.00 $56.00 $48.00 $53.00 
$45.00 $79.00 $160.00 $20.75 $16.75 $20.50 
$24.95 $41.00 $ 45.00 $19.75 $16.75 $20.50 
$14.00 $12.50 $ 87.00 $33.00 $23.00 $19.75 
$12.75 $ 9.00 $ 11.75 $12.25 $13.50 $14.50 


$16 50 12.000 Unopene: 


TOPPS 
DONRUSS 


FOOTBALL 


86 Fleer Update 

86 Donruss Update 
86 Donruss-Leat Sets 
85 Fleer Traded 

87 Fleer All-Star Set 
86 Topps Me's 


9 Set 

$6.95 B64 McDon ae he ago 

87 McCrory Set 95 Bears 

86 Sporttlics ; 5 

86 Fleer Mimi's 

Deluxe Large Album 

1,000 Unopened 87s 
Plastic sheets 20¢ ea. per 50 15¢ 


se 

86 Fleer ld Set 
7 87 Fleer Glossy Set 
1750 Small | (2” oeg m 


ALL ORDERS $2.00 POSTAGE IN Ci ont Usk 


= 
i (513) 232-6630 


BASEBALL CARD 
SUPPLIES 


Protect Your Cards 
100-9 Pocket Polyethelene Sheets—$13.00 
250-9 Pocket Polyethelene Sheets—$29 50 
1000-Individual Baseball Card Sleeves—$12 00 

AUTOGRAPHED BASEBALL'S 

OF YOUR FAVORITE PLAYERS 


MINOR LEAGUE BASEBALL CARD SETS 


Write tor our Catalogue 
BALL FOUR CARDS 
2844 W Forest Home Ave 
Milwaukee WI 53215 
414-383-1280 @ 9AM to 5 PM 


WANTED: Baseball Cards. SHIP for our offer. 
THE COIN SHOP, 2441 S. Broadway, Green 
Bay, WI 54304 (414) 435-6557. 

ATTENTION DIEHARD BASEBALL CARD 
COLLECTORS!!! Finally. . .Easy organization 
guide forcards. . .$3.98. . .Baseball, Box 584, 
Searcy, AR 72143 


ELECTRONICS 
CABLE TV CONVERTERS 


NEW Original factory equipment WARRANTEED 1 YEAR 
by FAMOUS MAKERS, ZENITH, JERROLD. HAMLIN, otc 
CABLE SUBSCRIBERS: Send $3 for full line 
accessones Catalog, refundable with order 
ince Call Toll-Free 1-800-332-6337 


1960 A.B. KAUFMANN ASSOCIATES 
Route 527, Box 140S. Livingston NJ 07039 


CABLE TV CONVERTERS. Scientific Atlanta, 
Jerrold, Oak, Zenith, Hamlin. Many others. 
! New! VIDEO HOPPER! The copy killer! VISA, 
M/C, and AMEX accepted. TOLL FREE 
1-800-826-7623. B & B Inc., 10517 Upton 
Circle, Bloomington MN 55431. 


* TAX FREE JOBS * 


NOW IN EUROPE — MIDEAST — ASIA 
S. AMERICA — AFRICA — OTHERS 


OVER 10,000 OPENINGS AVAILABLE 
TODAY. OUR CLIENTS ARE HIRING NOW! 
e We guarantee to match you with existing jobs 
FREE TRAVEL FREE HOUSING 
FREE FOOD FREE MEDICAL 


Our Clients are hiring NOW: 
PETRO-CHEMICAL © ADMINISTRATION 
ENGINEERING @ MEDICAL/DENTAL @ EX-MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION @ HVAC e FINANCE 
DATA PROCESSING @ MATERIAL CONTROL 
TECHNICIANS @ MANY, MANY OTHERS... 


OPEN SUNDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


« Call now or send resume to: 


as 
Unlimited Agency, Inc. 


(213) 739-8080 
3460 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 908PI, Los Angeles, CA 90010 
OR CONTACT (208) 344-0442 
290 Bobwhite Ct.. Suite 240P!. Boise, 1D 83706 
FOR the following states only Idaho, Montana, N. Dakota. Oregon. 
$_ Dakota, Washington. Wyoming Minnesota. All of Canada 
OR CONTACT (813) 985-7300 
7402 N. 56th St. Suite 800P!, Tampa. FL 33617 
fon the following states only Alabama. Arkansas. Florida 
Georgia. Kentucky Louisiana. Maryland. Mississippi 
$ Carolina. Tennessee. Virginia. Washington 0 CW Virginia 
OR CONTACT (201) 624-3700 
Gateway One (at Penn Station) Suite 501PI, Newark. NJ 


FOR the following states only Connecticut, Delaware. Maine 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire. New Jersey. New York, Pennsyl- 
vania. Rhode Island. Vermont 


ADVANCE FEE @ LICENSED AND BONDED 
WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
EMPLOYMENT NOT GUARANTEED 


INVENTIONS 


Inventions, ideas, technology wanted! 
1-800-528-6050. Canada 1-800-528-6060, 
X831. Invention Submission Corporation, 903 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, PA 15222. 


SPORTS APPAREL 


THE SPORTS SECTION — The largest in- 
stock catalog in the nation! We carry 
EVERYTHING for the pro and college sports 
fan! Send $1.00 for NEW COLOR catalog to: 
THE SPORTS SECTION, 159 N. Market St., 
Inglewood, CA 90301 


SPORTS BOOKS 


SECRETS OF HITTING? 

Revealing Video, Book. Send 22¢ stamp to: 
SWEETSPOT, Box 2851 Youngstown, OH 
44511 


VIDEO GAMES 


CARTRIDGES FOR VIDEO GAME MA- 
CHINES! COMPUTER SOFTWARE! ALL 
SYSTEMS! WE BUY/SELL, RETAIL/WHOLE- 
SALE. FREE PRICE LIST! PLEASANT 
VALLEY VIDEO, 8141-J PL. VLY, CAMDEN, 
OHIO, 45311 (513) 787-4707 (VOICE), 
513-787-3777 (BBS). 


HEALTH 


i 
CONDOMS BY MAIL! 
all nationally advertised brands 


Imagine getting 100 condoms in a single 
package by mail! Adam & Eve, one of the most 
respected retailers of birth control products, ol- 
ters you a large selection of men’s contracep- 
tives. Including TROJANS, RAMSES, LIFESTYLES 
and MENTOR plus SLIMS — the condom that ts 
5% smaller for ¢ a snugger fit and TEXTURE PLUS, 
featuring hundreds ot ‘pleasure dots. We also 
otfer your choice of the best Japanese brands 
— the most finely engineered condoms in the 
world! Our famous condom sampler packages 
($6.00 and $9.95) let you try top quality brands 
and choose for yourself. Or for fantastic savings 
why not try the new “Super 100” sampler of 100 
leading condoms — 16 Brands (a $50 value tor 
just $19.95!) Here is our guarantee: If you do not 
agree that Adam & Eve’s sampler packages and 
overall service are the best available anywhere, 
we will refund your money in full, no questions 


Send check or money order to: 


cs ie PO Box 900 Dept. SP-A 
Adam & Eve Carrboro, NC 27510 
Please rush in plain package under your money-back 
Ruarantee 
[) #C4 21 Condom Sampler 
| #CC4 38 Condom Sampler 
#C8 Super 100 Sampler 


.$ 6.00 
$ 9.95 
$19.95 
Name 


Address 


City 


Pm TRADE, SELL OR BUY 
SPORTS COLLECTIBLES— 
TICKETS—BASEBALL CARDS 
—PICTURES—ETC. 


> 4,000,000 SPORT READERS 
WILL SEE YOUR 
AD EVERY MONTH. 


RATES 


CLASSIFIED: $5.80/word (15 word minimum) 
$6.96/bold 


$7.25/super bold 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED: $450/col. inch 


Closing Dates: 10th of each month 3 months 
before issue date. 


Contact: MILLER/STONE, INC. 
6399 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 901 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 


(213) 658-7500 


DAVID L. JOHNSON 


He’s too good for this place’’ And indeed 
the paper-thin Tiger not only destroyed all 
Portsmouth comers but at the same time 
managed to gain some extra respect. “I 
really like the fact that he came here—even 
after his NCAAs,’ says Nets GM Harry 
Weltman. “It shows me the kid really likes 
to play.” 

13. Olden Polynice (Virginia), C-F, 6-11. 
The return of the Virginia bad boy from 
Italy is good news for this big-man-poor 
draft. Scouts, take note: Throughout his 
ACC years Polynice routinely decimated 
Brad Daugherty and Chris Washburn— 
Nos. | and 3 in last year’s draft. 

14. Kenny Smith (North Carolina), G, 
6-3. Okay, let’s tell it like it is—Kenny’s 
game has been stagnation city since the 
second half of his junior year. His formerly 
unmatched quickness was overmatched by 
Syracuse sophomore Sherman Douglas in 
the NCAA tourney. Smith will still be a 
good player—but he’s not a lottery-caliber 
superstar. 

18. Ken Norman (Illinois), F, 6-9. The 
Illini power guy had a great season (20.7 
ppg, 9.8 rpg), but didn’t help his NBA rat- 
ing nearly as much as expected. A contra- 
diction? “Not necessarily,’ says one scout. 
“We all knew he had the strong body and 
the rebounding skills—that he’ll be able 
to handle the pounding NBA style. But we 
wanted to see him go outside, put the ball 
on the floor and face up—and we haven’t.” 
Norman, listed at 6-9, is also more like 6-7 
or 6-8—and could turn out to be a Kenny 
Walker-like power forward trapped in a 
small forward’s body.. 

16. Lester Fonville (Jackson State), C, 7-2. 


A sleeper before the 
NCAA tourney, 

Nikita Wilson woke up to 
find he was 

in the first round. 


Meet Lester the Molester, the 
next Manute Bol. He has of- 
fensive skills very similar to 
those of the Sudanese Swatter 
(too bad), but this 7-2 bean 
pole with the reach of a 7-6 
player (his hands literally 
dangle below his knees) can 
reject more advances than a 
pretty woman in a singles bar. 
“As rough as he is, his type of 
skills are almost impossible to 
find,” says John Nash. 

17. Reggie Miller (UCLA), 
G-F, 6-7. “On a fast-breaking 
team he could play an impor- 
tant role right away,” says 
Pitino. “Everyone knows, of 
course, that Reggie’s a great 
shooter. But he also handles 
the ball and sees the floor sur- 
prisingly well—and has the 
talent to pick up the rest of his 
game pronto.” 

1g. Ronnie Murphy (Jack- 
sonville), G, 6-5. Though he 
is one of the most talented 
players in the draft he carries too much 
around his waist and too little between his 
ears. “When his head is together he can 
literally do it all,’ says one scout (indeed, 
Murph played everything from point 
guard to power forward for the Dolphins). 
“But his weight and up-and-down tenden- 
cies scare you. You begin to ask yourself, 
‘Does he want it?’”’ 

19. Charles Smith (Pittsburgh), F, 6-10. 
Smith, a junior, has been saying that, “It’s 
80 percent certain I’m coming out.’ Char- 
lie 100 percent shouldn’t. He is still just 
a big softie who lacks the overwhelming 
hunger for the ball that great rebounders 
must have. Right now he’s a 6-10 jump- 
shooter. The talent 7s there. If he had team- 
mate Jerome Lane’s heart he’d be David 
Robinson. 

20. Tim McCalister (Oklahoma), G, 6-3. 
This compulsive scorer is a “young An- 
drew Toney without the gray matter,’ ac- 
cording to one scout. Indeed, Timmy Mac, 
a great shooter, shot a truly abominable 41 
percent this season. With the right (i.e., 
patient) coach he could become some- 
thing. But NBA mentors are known to 
prefer players who need less work. 

21. Reggie Lewis (Northeastern), G-F, 
6-7. One of the most intriguing players in 
the draft, Lewis is ‘“‘not a shooter but a 
scorer. He’ll make the league. Does too 
many things well not to,” says George Ir- 
vine. But can he handle the ball well 
enough to play guard? Can he sink the J 
consistently? And, most important, are his 
feet quick enough and his heart big enough 
to play consistent NBA defense? 

22. Kevin Johnson (California), G, 6-2. 


This superb athlete, who’s played short- 
stop in the Oakland Athletics’ minor 
league system, gets the ball from foul line 
to foul line faster than humanly possible. 
“And he owns the quarterback mentality 
most 6-2 guards must have to make it in 
the league,’ claims one scout. 

23. Vincent Askew (Memphis State), G, 


DREAM-MAKERS 


The best of the under- 


rated players in this 
draft (Jamie Waller, 
Lester Fonville and 

Nikita Wilson) have 
already slipped into 


our first round by vir- 
tue of their postseason 


tournament play. 
These are the draft’s 


next-best unknown or 
unappreciated players. 
¢ Bob McCann (More- 


head State), F, 6-9. 


He's probably closer to 
6-6. Nevertheless this 


smaller version of 
Wayman Tisdale is a 


superior inside threat 
with long arms and a 


more than adequate 


15- to 17-foot jumper. 
If he learns to put the 
ball on the floor a bit 
better he is guaranteed 


to play for pay. 
© Tom Schafer (lowa 
State), F, 6-7. We're 


talking major sleeper- 


dom here: third or 


fourth round, possibly 


lower. This blond, 
baby-faced, slight 
cyclone doesn't look 
anything like an NBA 


player—until he steps 


on the court. “He's 
loaded with intangi- 


bles,” says one scout. 


“The kind of guy 


who'll be really difficult 


to cut.” 


¢ Andrew Moten (Flor- 


ida), G, 6-0. If he 

played under a little 
control he'd reside in 
first-round city. If he 


were three inches tall- 


er he'd be living the 
lottery high life. Still, 


Drew is an ultra-quick 


blur who can whiz by 
defenders practically at 
will. And he owns a 
nice touch to go with 
a healthy, aggressive 
attitude. 

© Kevin Gamble (lowa), 
G, 6-5. A seldom-seen 
reserve until his senior 
season, his one year 
under Tom Davis turned 
this outsized aggressor 
(215 pounds) into a 
solid two-guard. Gam- 
ble puts the ball on 
the floor and forces 
his way to the hoop 
extremely well and 
mixes his hard-edged 
inside game with a 
surprisingly soft 
perimeter touch. 

e Tyrone Bogues 
(Wake Forest), G, 5-3. 
The big guys are getting 
bigger. The small guys 
are getting smaller. 
“Well, | used to have 
doubts, but I've come 
to believe Muggsy has 
a place in our league,” 
says Harry Weltman. 
He's so close to the 
ground that there isn't 
an NBA point guard 
who will be comforta- 
ble defending—or be- 
ing defended by—him. 
* Scottie Pippen (Central 
Arkansas), G-F, 6-8. 
This superquick 
obscurity is so versa- 
tile—he seems com- 
fortable both on the 
perimeter and in the 
paint—that with his 
sleek body and overflow 
of athletic ability he 
could be an NBA threat 
at big guard and small 
forward. —TK. 


6-5. Even having operated in NCAA- 
imposed obscurity (State was barred from 
tournament play last year) won’t keep this 
ideally sized floor surgeon from a pro 
career. Slick, quick and ultra-explosive off 
the dribble, the Tigers’ Levitating Man is 
a devastating—indeed, almost indefensi- 
ble—force on the floor. * 


Tom Kertes is SPORT’s college basketball 
consultant. 
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ometime before the All-Star break 

arbitrator Tom Roberts will render 

the first of two judgments dealing 

with an issue that has been hang- 

ing over baseball for two years: Are 

team owners guilty of fixing the 
free-agent market? 

For the last two years the owners have 
refused to bid seriously on star players. 
Roberts, who will rule on the case involv- 
ing 1985-86 free agents like Kirk Gibson 
(George Nicolau will arbitrate the 1986-87 
case later this year), must decide whether 
the owners were acting in concert, which 
would be a violation of the Basic Agree- 
ment between owners and players. 

The players must resolve the question, 
What happened? Why have they been 
powerless to resist the owners on the one 
issue that means the most to them? We 
posed these questions over lunch to the one 
man we thought could answer them, Mar- 
vin Miller. 

Miller, who in 1985 stepped down as 
executive director of the Major League 
Baseball Players Association after 18 years, 
has continued to keep his spoon in the 
broth, first as a paid consultant and now 
as an advisor (“No retainer, no pay, no ti- 
tle’’) to current director Donald Fehr and 
to the many players who still call him. 

We meet at Miller’s favorite Chinese res- 
taurant in Manhattan, King Dragon. As 
he steps in out of the cold, windy rain of 
a spring afternoon and stops to flap his 
raincoat, he is greeted by the tuxedoed mai- 
tre d’. ““How’re you, Mr. Miller?” 

Underneath his London Fog, Miller has 
on stitched-seam blue jeans, a dark-blue, 
collared shirt and a blue crew-neck sweat- 
er. His clothes suggest he has spent this 
rainy morning at home in a soft chair with 
a big book. 

At 70, Miller still looks much as he did 
at 48, when he left the United Steelworkers 
of America to run the MLBPA. Tom Fitz- 
patrick, writing in the Chicago Daily News 
then, described the newcomer as a “gray- 
haired, little man with a black mustache 
who looks like a duelist out of the pages 
of Alexandre Dumas.” 

Owners looked at him and were wary, 
and he gave them cause. Players looked at 
him and wondered, Who is this character? 
Miller was someone new in their world: 
He treated them as men, not heroes, and 
eventually won their respect. 

Dick Young, among others, took another 
view. The syndicated columnist called 
Miller a Svengali. “Ballplayers are no 
match for him,’ Young wrote. “He has a 
steel-trap mind wrapped in a butter-melt- 
ing voice. He runs the players through a 
high-pressure spray the way an auto goes 
through a car wash, and that’s how they 
come out, brainwashed.’ 

What is not in dispute is that the players 
gained enormous power under Miller’s 
leadership. 
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Today, however, the players seem weak 
and divided, much like the rank and file 
of many unions across America. Is it sim- 
ply that these are hard times for all unions? 

Miller stirs his Bloody Mary and re- 
moves the swizzle stick. “I’m not sure you 
can relate what’s happened in the baseball 
union in the last several years to what’s go- 
ing on in the rest of society. I think very 
few people would say that the decline in 
the overall union movement was due to 
workers feeling that they were fat cats and 
were too self-satisfied. I don’t care how 
much steelworkers were earning per hour, 
or autoworkers, it hardly describes them 


DIVIDED 
THEY 
FELL 


Marvin Miller, the man 
who created 

the first sports union, 
explains how 
baseball’s owners 
have regained 

control of the game. 


BY DAVID WHITFORD 


as fat cats. But that comes close to being 
an important factor in baseball.” 

Was the two-day strike in 1985 the turn- 
ing point? Four years earlier the players 
had taken a hard line, refusing to grant the 
owners’ demand to be compensated for the 
loss of free agents. But in 1985 the play- 
ers were amenable to give-backs. Among 
other things the owners got a third year 
(previously it was two) before players could 
be eligible for arbitration. 

“What happened was the players devel- 
oped this notion in 84 and ’85 that you 
could tread water, that you could ease up 
and say, “We don’t really need anything, 


and that somehow you could stay where 
you were. I used to tell the players over and 
over again, ‘There’s no such thing as stand- 
ing still, you either go forwards or you go 
backwards. Take your pick.’ But by the 
time you got to the ’85 negotiations there 
was a significant number of players who 
just didn’t want to be bothered.” 
Miller has an example, Reggie Jackson. 
By the time of the 1981 strike, Jackson had 
already been a free agent; he was exempt- 
ed from the proposed changes. Yet he stood 
firm on principle. “Jackson used exam- 
ples,’ Miller remembers. ‘He said, “Next 
year my friend Ron Guidry is going to be 


a free agent. Am I supposed to say to him, 
“T got mine, screw you?”’ I can’t do that. 
“You weren’t hearing that in ’85. As a 
matter of fact Jackson was saying, ‘Well, 
you know. Let’s throw the owners a bone, 
give them another year before a player can 
be eligible for salary arbitration. They'll 
make it up later,” It cost them. I mean, it 
goes right down the scale. It affects every- 
body. So you had a complete reversal of the 
kind of idealism there was in ’81. It 
couldn’t have been more opposite.” 
Why? Are the players making too much 
money? Did you do your job too well? 
Miller smiles, ‘‘I’d hate to think that.” 


He considers for a moment, “I suppose in 
the minds of some. I don’t think so in reali- 
ty. But perception gets to be more impor- 
tant than reality sometimes. If you’re a 
Mike Schmidt and you were a good, solid 
guy in all the prior struggles, including 
81, what’s interesting is you get to 85 and 
Mike Schmidt is saying publicly, “Hey, 
look, enough’s enough. I paid my dues’ 
“In fact the 81 strike gained Mike 
Schmidt millions of dollars. His big con- 
tract was signed afterwards. He would nev- 
er have gotten that kind of a contract with- 
out it. His perception is that he paid a big 
price. He paid shit. It’s infuriating.” 
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Our waiter returns to freshen my drink. 
Miller’s Bloody is untouched. 

“T don’t mean to pick on Reggie Jackson 
or Mike Schmidt. It’s just that I know 
them so well. Don [Fehr] has reliable re- 
ports that the guys who were going to be 
affected by giving back a year of eligibili- 
ty on salary arbitration—the guys with one 
year’s service—weren’t making any noise, 
either because they didn’t understand or 
because they felt intimidated by veteran 
players. And when something like that 
happens the impact is much more than it 
appears. A union that never took a back- 
ward step in its life, and really had no rea- 


son to, is now doing it without understand- 
ing what has to be read into that. You 
know, it’s picked up by owners, who have 
long antennae if they have nothing else,’ 

The waiter brings our order. All this 
time Miller has been sitting well back in 
our booth, cradling his atrophied right arm 
(the result of a birth defect) in his lap, occa- 
sionally gesturing with his left hand. He 
speaks softly. His manner is vaguely pro- 
fessorial, the way he always seems to be 
slightly amused by the way things are. 

Where were we? Okay, the ’85 strike, the 
players ease up, the owners bear down. 
Does that explain the 24-man roster and 
the business with free agents? 

“Sure. All through the years they have 
been looking for one means or another to 
end free agency. They’ve tried all kinds of 
tactics. In a sense I would have to say that 
the ’85 conspiracy was not completely due 
to what they perceived as weakness but was 
in part a continuation of their almost an- 
nual attempt to find a new device each time 
they have...” 

... The ’85 conspiracy? 

“Well, the conspiracy against free agents 
at the end of the ’85 season. It was put in 
place sometime during the ’85 season. I 
can’t tell you which month, but it was after 
the negotiations were concluded.” 

Did they meet, sit down, talk together 
and say, “This is how we’re going to kill 
free agency?” 

“Oh, yeah.” 

You have evidence of that? 

“No.” There’s a flickering smile. 

“See, the abruptness of it has to tell you 
something. They had roughly nine years 
of competitive bidding for free agents. It 
varied. Various years some clubs were not 
in the free-agent market. But there were 
always others who were making legitimate 
attempts to sign these players. Now sud- 
denly, at the end of the ’85 season, nobody 
makes a single offer to a single free agent 
except after a period in which the player’s 
former club makes it clear publicly and in 
every other way that they’re no longer in- 
terested. To believe that there is no concert- 
ed action—that all of a sudden everybody 
had the same idea—that’s nonsense. 

“These things require leadership. They 
don’t just happen. Bowie Kuhn is a born 
nonleader. Absolutely ineffectual. He 
could make enemies and he could toady 
up to friends, but that’s not what I mean 
by leadership. When they decided to get 
rid of Kuhn, they were looking for a busi- 
nessman. They made it clear to Peter Ueb- 
erroth that they wanted to improve their 
financial situation. 

“So he looks at their situation. ‘Why are 
you paying such high salaries?’”’ Miller 
can’t help himself, he’s laughing now. 
“‘Who knows how they explained this to 
him. It didn’t make any sense, bidding 
against each other.” 

Now Miller is imagining dialogue. 


“What about a salary scale?’ 

“Probably somebody told him, ‘Well, we 
tried to get that in *81, but we couldn’t’ 

“What else have you tried?’ He’s not 
dumb. I could picture him saying, “What 
if you did this?’”’ 

Refuse to bid on free agents? 

“Right. ‘What’s the penalty? Are we go- 
ing to jail? What’s the worst that can hap- 
pen? An arbitrator goes the full measure 
and says, “I’m going to provide cash relief 
for every player that’s been affected.’ The 
worst is that you end up back where you 
are now. That set the course.” 


ven if both arbitrators rule in the 
players’ favor, what’s to stop the 
owners from trying the same thing 
again? 
“T’ve come to the conclusion,” says 
Miller, “that baseball players have 
to understand what the realities are: The 
days of individual bargaining for salaries 
are over. Nobody has any bargaining 
rights. Not they, not their agents. Having 
players understand that is the first step. 
Then you’ve got to decide what it is the 
Players Association can substitute in the 
way of group strength. One possibility is 
for the union to negotiate all individual 
salaries. Nobody plays ball until all the 
contracts are signed. 

“But there is a simpler method. I’ve 
asked the players and Don has considered 
it, and that is to leave the individual bar- 
gaining alone, but to provide in the Basic 
Agreement a floor for all salaries combined 
each year. No ceiling, just a floor. Say we 
have a three-year contract. If the payroll 
is $100 million, the next year it should be 
$112 million, the following year $123 mil- 
lion and the third year $130 million. 

“We've taken away the incentive to try 
to screw the player. We’re not going to tell 
you, ‘This one has to get more than that 
one. You negotiate your normal way. But 
you’re not going to save a goddamn cent 
with your conspiracies.” 

It’s now 3:00. The waiters are in the 
kitchen having their midday meal. We 
haven’t said anything about Miller’s per- 
sonal influence on the success of the play- 
ers’ union and the void his absence may 
have created. Does he think that’s a factor 
in everything we’ve talked about? 

Miller pauses. “It’s true, I had more ex- 
perience than Don has had, for example, 
in dealing with some of the problems, 
more experience communicating with 
membership. I worked hard at it. But Don 
has, too. I think the times were different. 
I think the players were different...” 

Miller splits open a fortune cookie and 
discards the message. I retrieve it, hoping 
for a moral. It says, “The August moon 
is a golden one for romance.” 

A nice bit of optimism on a rainy after- 
noon. * 
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IN SEARCH OF THE SECOND WIND 


Beyond fatigue 

but before exhaustion 
lies a hazy state of 
athletic renewal. 


IN ALL MY EXPERIENCE AS A LI- 
censed athletic trainer and as a college 
baseball coach I have often wondered 
exactly what an athlete means when 
he says, “‘Gotta get my second wind.” 
I once walked out to a pitcher’s mound 
with every intent to remove the pitch- 
er, who had complained that he was 
dreadfully tired, his arm was sore and 
his legs wobbly. 

Once there, the conversation went 
something like this: 

“Arm hurt?” 

“Yeah, really does. Right in the 
shoulder like it did a few weeks ago. 
I think I’m really going to hurt myself. 
Tell ya’ the truth, I was out late last 
night and I feel real bad all over.” 

“T’ve got no one warming up. I just 
need you to go one more inning. Just 
finish the inning. Two outs, that’s all. 
It’s just you and no one else. Got no 
choice.” 

I turned, walked away. He finished 
the inning with a flourish, striking out 
the remaining two batters on seven 
pitches and went on to finish the 
game, recording a total of 10 strikeouts 
and giving up but two hits. What was 
it? What just happened? Had confes- 
sion purged the pitcher of his pain and 
exhaustion? Had something miracu- 
lous occurred? Well, we had entered 
a world of definite sight and sound, 
perhaps another dimension where the 
signpost up ahead reads: SECOND 
WIND 

A more striking example of this phe- 
nomenon—an obviously fatigued and 
despondent athlete suddenly becom- 
ing energetic and confident—occurred 
in a Stanley Cup playoff game between 
the Islanders and the Capitals this past 
April. The two teams played nearly 
seven full periods of hockey, precise- 
ly 128 minutes and 47 seconds— 
roughly the equivalent of two full foot- 
ball games, two-and-two-thirds con- 
secutive basketball games or 40 rounds 
of boxing—before Pat LaFontaine of 
the Islanders found the strength to 
whirl around and slap the puck in the 


net to end the game. And one fellow 
by the name of Kelly Hrudey played 
all 128 minutes and 47 seconds, stop- 
ping 73 of 75 shots made on his 
Islander goal. Afterward, he said, “I 
don’t know if we were happy or 
delirious at the end. But I never heard 
so many guys rambling on about so 
many silly things that happened.” 
Diagnosis? Fatigue, severe. 

Offering some perspective, the Is- 
landers’ Steve Konroyd adds: “We 
were kind of on automatic pilot for a 
while. Although we were concentrat- 
ing, we were just reacting. There’d be 
spurts where I felt I had so much en- 
ergy. There were other times when I 
was just exhausted. It 
was kind of like an 
out-of-body experi- 
ence.” 

Good phrase. Ex- 
cellent summation. 
So what really hap- 
pened? How did 
both teams survive? 
You have probably 
experienced some- 
thing of what Steve 
Konroyd was de- 
scribing, even if you 
are just a weekend 
athlete or just push- 
ing a pencil every 
day. 


DANIEL MANFREDI, 
M.D., a team physi- 
cian at Columbia 
University, who for 
many years has also been a devotee of 
boxing and a ringside physician, 
ascribes the phenomenon of the sec- 
ond wind to the resting phase of sport, 
or the time spent between rounds. 
“T’ve definitely seen tired boxers come 
back with renewed energy after a pe- 
riod of rest,” he says. “This period of 
rest is an important function of their 
conditioning process. I also see it in 
our wrestlers up at Columbia. They’ll 
come off the mat huffing and puffing 
and you really can’t say much to them. 
They are really showing signs of clin- 
ical fatigue.’ But if boxers have suffi- 
cient periods of rest they will show 
signs of a second wind. 

Manfredi has seen variations on the 
theme in swimming and marathon 


racing, but notes that in all cases the 
spurt takes its root in conditioning. 

Sometimes coaching decisions in 
the NBA are made on the basis of an 
expected second wind, according to 
John Gabriel, assistant coach of the 
Philadelphia 76ers. In the playoffs 
against Milwaukee this spring, for in- 
stance, Julius Erving was obviously 
fatigued late in a first-round game that 
went into overtime, but he remained 
on the floor. 

“There are times you might want 
a quicker foot out there to get the loose 
ball,” Gabriel says of Erving, “but you 
can see it in his eyes—he’ll get his sec- 
ond wind. Then there’s no way you 


are going to take him out.” 
“Fortunately, Doc has one of the 
best resting pulse rates—43—on the 
team,” says 76ers trainer Al Domen- 
ico. “‘Pro basketball players are su- 
perbly conditioned athletes. It doesn’t 
take much to let their second wind 
kick in—about two minutes’ rest.” 
Jim Gossett, the head athletic train- 
er at Columbia, who holds a master’s 
degree in sports medicine from the 
University of Arizona, says there is 
sparce but accurate evidence that the 
second wind is, indeed, a definable 
phenomenon. “Dr. Peter Karpovich 
early on pointed out that there was 
some physiological basis for the sec- 
ond wind,” says Gossett. “‘It is more 
a phenomenon brought on by very 


“Second 
wind is that 
point where 
all systems 
are warmed 
up and 
operating 
optimally.” 
a] 
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highly conditioned athletes who can 
perceive the difference between being 
simply tired and real fatigue and are 
conditioned to react accordingly. 

“Second wind is that point,’ Gos- 
sett says, “where all the systems are 
warmed up and operating optimally.” 
And he astutely points out that the 
second wind can occur anytime. Just 
as Konroyd of the Islanders explained. 
The energy comes in cycles. A sprint- 
er such as Carl Lewis may find his sec- 
ond wind within the first five meters 
of a 100-meter dash. For the mara- 
thoner the second wind can physio- 
logically occur well into the 16th or 
17th mile of the race. 

You cannot train specifically for a 
second wind. You can only condition 
yourself for the sport in which you are 
participating. As Gossett and col- 
leagues have found, the better pre- 
pared you are, the more likely it is you 
will experience an increased level of 
energy and confidence after fatigue, 
despair and pain seemingly have 
sapped all of your strength. 

Gossett adds: “‘All athletes, condi- 
tioned athletes who perform at high 


20 minutes on the bike.” 


ing for, in short, is a second wind for the second season. 

“Guys like Magic [Johnson], James [Worthy] and Kareem 
[Abdul-Jabbar], who play a lot of minutes, you have to assume 
they are in great shape by the playoffs,” Vitti says. “We're a run- 
ning team. | would say when our guys have a second wind, it’s 
more psychological than physiological.” 

But to keep the bench players primed, the Lakers have a mot- 
to that's not unheard of around the rest of the league: “If a guy 
doesn’t play 20 minutes [a game],” Vitti says, “then he owes me 


levels of competition, learn to get their 
engine started and restarted depending 
on a number of physiological and also 
environmental factors. They also learn 
to work through pain. But we don’t 
tell the average recreationer to work 
through pain or fatigue. If you expe- 
rienced ventricular fibrillation, an ir- 
regular heartbeat, you would probably 
want to check into the hospital. But 
the experienced marathoner, the elite 
marathoner, knows that this is part of 
his conditioning, part of the process 
of running. The second wind is very 
much knowing about your body.” 

“Tf you are an Olympic-level ath- 
lete;’ says George Marom, a former 
sprinter with the Czechoslovakian 
Olympic team in the Sixties and now 
a Ph.D. candidate in psychophysio- 
logy of sports sciences at New York 
University, “you may get your second 
wind at three to five minutes into your 
[peak-level] performance. But some- 
one who is sedentary might never get 
his second wind.” 

In Marom’s view, the second wind 
kicks in at the edge of an athlete’s 
anaerobic threshold—that is, when an 
elite athlete has depleted his stores of 
oxygen but can still perform mightily. 


THROUGH THE YEARS I HAVE 
submitted to my colleagues a theory 


THE LAST GASP 


On the road through the NBA 
playoffs this spring, Gary Vitti, 
trainer of the Los Angeles Lak- 
ers, knew he had to drive his 
players, but he also knew their 
knees and ankles were weary 
from eight previous months of 
hard-court pounding. 

“We start cooling down about 
the middle of March,” Vitti says, 
“both in practice minutes and in 
game minutes. Without sacrific- 
ing the fitness level, everything 
we do from then onis geared to 
prepare for the playoffs. What's 
needed is acombination of rest 
and conditioning to keep every- 
body fresh.” 

What NBA trainers are look- 


Trainers know that unless your first wind has been properly 
developed, you will never find the second. 
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about second wind, one specific to the 
pro athlete. Hagler and Leonard strug- 
gled not only for the glory of the title 
but for a paycheck. Thus, did Hrudey. 
And they struggled in front of thou- 
sands of people who buoyed them 
with cheers and applause. My col- 
leagues submit that I may be a little 
cynical in my thinking, but they agree 
that heroes and heroic moments of this 
nature do arise when the most is at 
stake, when energies seem to be 
sapped to the limit. 

I have often supported this argu- 
ment with various vignettes I have wit- 
nessed while serving on the medical 
team at the New York Marathon. For 
the past four years, at least a half- 
dozen runners will leave the course at 
the 16-mile mark complaining of some 
vague pain around the knee. And in- 
variably our conversations have un- 
folded this way: 

“T have a pain right here.” 

““Have you had it before?” 

“Yes, sometimes when I was train- 
ing.” 

“How long have you been train- 
ing?” 

“Gee, about five or six weeks now. 
Think I should go on?” 

Sure, if you want to, I say. But if 
you’ve had some fun up to this point 
you may want to think it over. Should 
I go on? The bottom line is if you ask 
that question and really know your 
body, you should be able to answer it 
yourself—physically and mentally. 

Most of us recall, quite vividly, the 
picture of Gabriela Andersen-Schiess, 
the Swiss marathoner stumbling 
across the finish line at the 1984 Sum- 
mer Olympics. The act of stumbling, 
out of control, created a firefight of a 
controversy in athletic medicine. 
Should someone have stopped her 
from self-destruction? Should she have 
been allowed to continue? 

Gossett reminds us that the very 
same woman had been a successful, 
elite marathoner for several years be- 
fore the Olympics and has been fairly 
successful ever since. He also reminds 
us that it was her body—physiological- 
ly—that had begun to fail her, perhaps 
because of environmental factors, per- 
haps not, but her mental faculties were 
still intact. She had her second wind. 
She knew exactly how far she had left 
to go. Her mind got the second wind 
and steered her inexorably to the 
finish. * 


C.E. Lincoln, a member of the Amer- 
ican College of Sports Medicine, is a 
writer and former consultant to the 
New York Rangers hockey team. 
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GET WARM TO THE FORM 


ow that the Triple Crown 

season is in full swing, the 

casual horse fan’s fancy 

often turns to thoughts of 

going to the track. If you 

have the fancy, but your 
handicapping expertise is limited to 
the use of a hat pin when it comes to 
making selections, it’s time you 
learned how to read and use the Dar- 
ly Racing Form. 

The Racing Form, with its dense 
rows of past performance charts, can 
be forbidding to the uninitiated. But 
for $2 it provides all you need to know 
about every horse entered to run that 
day at that track. Plus, learning to 
handicap is a great way to get involved 
with the sport and pass the time be- 
tween races. 

Let’s begin with a cursory explana- 
tion of how to read a past performance 
chart like the one reproduced on this 
page. Don’t try to memorize it all. 
There is a handy key in each issue of 
the Form that you can refer to fre- 
quently. For this demonstration we 
took a look at the third race at Aque- 
duct on April 18, 1987. Our pick: Be 
a Ga Tor. 

The top two lines of every horse’s 
entry contain basic info: the horse’s 
name, owner, color, sex and age; sire, 
dam and grandsire; breeder and train- 
er; the weight it will carry; lifetime 
stats, record for the last two years and 
career winnings. In claiming races 
there is also a price for which the horse 
can be claimed prior to the race. In 
this race that price is $70,000. 

Now let’s look at the third line, 
which describes the horse’s most re- 
cent race. Reading left to right, it tells 
us that Be a Ga Tor last ran on March 
20, 1987 (or 20Mar87 in Form-speak), 
in the seventh race at Aqueduct 
(7Aqu.). The track was fast and the 
race was one mile (fs¢/). The next three 
numbers (:46, 1:11 2/5, 1:38 1/5) are 
the race’s time fractions taken at '2 
mile, six furlongs and the wire. We 
then have the type of race (C/m 100000, 
a claiming event for horses priced at 
$100,000). Next, a sequence of num- 
bers (6, 3, 3-2 1/2, 3-1, 4-4 1/2, 6-9) 
showing Be a Ga Tor’s position dur- 
ing the race (he finished sixth, nine 
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lengths behind the winner). The line 
concludes with his rider, weight, odds, 
speed rating and track variant, the first 
three finishers, a comment on Be a Ga 
Tor’s performance (Tired) and the 
number of horses in the race. 

Still with us? Good. Let’s place our 
bets. Our guest handicapper is Pablo 
Demartini, a freelance turf 
writer. The first thing 
he notes when we ar- 
rive at Aqueduct is that 
the track is the consis- 
tency of glue after two 
days of rain. “We have to 
find horses that like to run 
in the mud,” he explains. 
“We also want front-run- 
ners because a wet track 
makes it difficult to come 
from behind.’ 

Time to go to the charts. 
Pablo studies the seven entries 
and decides upon our old 
friend Be a Ga Tor. Here are the 
things he looks at in order of 
importance: 
© Bea Ga Tor’s past performances 
on a sloppy track at today’s dis- 
tance (six furlongs). We find that 
on 26Nov86, on a s/y track, at 6f, he 
ran 2, 3, 2, 1, 1, 1-3 1/2; in other 
words he won Driving at the end. 
¢ The class of his competition. On 
26Nov, he beat A/w, or allowance 
horses. Today he faces claimers, a low- 
er class of horse. 

° His ability to run on the pace. Be 
a Ga Tor’s past position numbers are 
all 1’s, 2’s and 3’s, indicating he ran 
near the lead from wire to wire. 

° His workouts. A regular workout 
schedule generally shows a horse is 
healthy. Latest workouts are listed at 
the bottom of the horse’s chart. We see 
that Be a Ga Tor has been working 
regularly—every fifth or sixth day— 
and there are black dots next to three 
of the four listed workouts. Those dots 
mean he put in the best times of all 
horses that trained at those distances 
on the days he worked. 

¢ The sum total of the speed rating 
(how fast the horse ran) and the track 
variant (how dry the track was) for the 
race of 26Nov86. Any total above 95 
is good. Here, our figure is 89-26, or 


115. Very good. 

Everything fits. We place our bets 
(at 3-1 odds) and settle back to watch. 
Sure enough, our pick bursts out of 
the gate smartly and grabs the lead. 
By the top of the turn he’s opened up 
seven lengths on the pack. By the top 
of the stretch it’s all over. Be a Ga Tor 
cruises home the winner by more than 
1] lengths. There isn’t a speck of mud 
on him, either. 

After much backslapping 
we collect our 


winnings and 
retire to the bar for a flagon 
of something cold and tawny. 

Of course it’s not always this easy. 
But it is more fun than simply pick- 
ing cute names. Before you try your 
luck with the ponies here are a few 
more tips to keep in mind. 
© Read a book or two on handicapping 
(try Winning at the Track by David L. 
Christopher) just to learn more about 
tating speed, distance and class. 
© Watch out for horses returning from 
long layoffs. They’re like batters who 
haven’t been to the plate in 10 weeks. 
© Lay off horses who are jumping up 
in class by a wide margin. A $3,000 
claimer running in the Kentucky Der- 
by is overmatched. 
¢ Be careful with distances. Horses 
that are used to going only six or seven 
furlongs usually tire ata mile or more. 
Likewise, distance horses run out of 


Horse sense: 
If you know 
how to read 
it, the Daily 
Racing Form 
is a good 
bet at the 
track. 
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ground when running in sprints. 
¢ Weight matters more in distance 
races than in sprints. But in a short 
race, a horse carrying 103 pounds will 
have an edge over one carrying 116. 
Still don’t expect to get rich. The 
only sure way to double your money 
at the track is to take it out of your 
wallet, fold it over and put it back in. 
—John Rolfe 


TRAINING TABLE 


CHOOSING THE RIGHT 
ENERGY DRINK 


n the beginning there was water. 
For epochs and eons athletes 
headed to the water fountain for 
fresh, cold revitalization after a 
hard workout. And it was good. 
But not good enough. 

Then there was Gatorade. In 1965, 
researchers at the University of Flor- 
ida created an energizing beverage for 
the Gators’ football team. And it was 
good. But not good enough. 

Today there are literally dozens of 
energy replacement drinks on the 
street, boosted with even more carbo- 
hydrates and nutrients to combat fa- 
tigue during and after exercise. “Four 
years ago people didn’t know they 
needed more than just plain water 
(during and after exercise],’ explains 
Dr. Keith Wheeler, manager of sports 
nutrition education and research for 
Ross Laboratories. ‘“‘Carbohydrates 
have a proven impact on performance, 
so more athletes are trying replace- 
ment drinks. And with more athletes 
using them, more companies have 
popped up to meet the demand.” 

So, how is the weekend warrior to 
choose the right potion? First, you 
should know that there are three gen- 
eral types of energy drinks: loaders, 
hydrators and refuelers. 

LOADERS, like Carbo Plus and Carbo- 
plex, contain high carbohydrate con- 
centrations (around 20 percent) and 
are used primarily by triathletes, body- 
builders and marathon runners who 
need to build up reserve supplies of 
energy. Chances are you won’t need 
these liquids. 

HYDRATORS are fluids used to replace 
water lost during exercise of two hours 
or less, Water is still one of the best 
hydrators after light exercise, but it 
doesn’t work as well during and after 
longer activity. It takes time for water 
to work its way into the system. 

Beyond plain water the best hydrator 
is Bodyfuel 100, a powdered beverage 
designed specifically for the recrea- 
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tional athlete. While it contains just 
a trace of carbohydrates, it’s loaded 
with B vitamins, Vitamin C and iron. 
And it tastes surprisingly like lemon- 
ade, which may be the most impor- 
tant thing Bodyfuel 100 has to offer. 

“Because of its flavor}’ claims Sue 
Vaughan, customer service manager 
for Vitex Foods, which created Body- 
fuel, “you drink more of it than you 
would of water. And the more fluid 
you drink the more hydrated you are.” 
REFUELERS supply higher concentra- 
tions of carbohydrates (anywhere from 
two to seven percent) than hydrators. 
Within this group, though, there is a 
lot to choose from. Each drink differs 
in carbohydrate concentration; also, 


LLUSTRATION BY ROSALIND IVENS 


there are refuelers consisting of sim- 
ple sugars (glucose with sucrose or 
fructose) and those made of glucose 
polymers (complex sugars which 
deliver more carbohydrates per 
molecule). 

Among the simple sugar refuelers 
are Gatorade, Recharge and Gooki- 
naid ERG, You already know about 
Gatorade. Recharge (7.5 percent car- 
bohydrate concentration) is a conve- 
nient pick-me-up after a basketball 
game. It’s even endorsed by the Bos- 
ton Celtics’ Kevin McHale. Gooki- 
naid ERG is a big hit with the running 
crowd. (ERG, if you’re curious, stands 
for electrolyte replacement with glu- 
cose.) Alberto Salazar, Mary Slaney 
and Bill Rodgers are all ERG drinkers. 

Simple sugar drinks like these give 
your body an instant response, a little 
energy boost that briefly raises but 
then actually drops your blood sugar 
level. These drinks are best used after 
your workout. To sustain a high blood 
sugar level during competition you 
may want to try one of the glucose- 
polymer refuelers, like Exceed, Body- 
fuel 450 and Max. 

Exceed Fluid Replacement and En- 
ergy Drink, by Ross Laboratories, is 
a 7.2 percent carbohydrate concentra- 
tion that contains dilute amounts of 
potassium, sodium and magnesium to 
help replace electrolytes lost through 


exercise. Several pro teams—including 
the Philadelphia Flyers, Pittsburgh 
Penguins, Montreal Canadiens, Wash- 
ington Capitals, Cleveland Browns 
and Buffalo Bills—have incorporated 
Exceed into their training and condi- 
tioning programs. Bodyfuel 450 has 
won the favor of several pro cycling 
teams on the West Coast. Max, made 
by Coca-Cola Foods, has recently 
switched over from a liquid solution 
to a powder, increasing its carbohy- 
drate concentration to 7.5 percent. 
Which refueler is right for you? 
Matching the correct carbohydrate 
concentration to your needs is most 
important. Says Dr. Wheeler: “Take 
what you’re going to take and 


test it during training. Don’t wait un- 
til performance to find out the effects.” 
The main effect would be to your 
stomach; too high a carbohydrate con- 
centration might cause nausea. 
“They’re all pretty comparable,” 
says Dr. John Ivy, associate professor 
of exercise physiology at the Univer- 
sity of Texas in Austin. “Taking a car- 
bohydrate supplement during training 
allows you to work at a harder work 
rate without fatiguing. If you’re just 
working out to get in good condition, 
it’s not necessary to take in carbohy- 
drates during your workout. You 
might want to take them after, though, 
for rapid resynthesis of the carbohy- 
drates you’ve lost’’—Stefanie Krasnow 


ROAD TRIP 

A GUIDE TO THE 
SUMMER HOOP CAMPS 
o the typical teenager, summer 

camp means arts and crafts, 
canoeing on the lake and ghost 
stories by the camp fire. There 

is a special group of high 
schoolers, however, who begin 

their camp days not to the sound of 
the reveille bugle but to the sound of 


the bouncing ball—basketball, that is. 
Summer basketball camps operate 
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At The Five- 
Star Camp, 
future stars 

run, drill 
and listen to 
instructors 
like Rick 
Pitino 
(bottom left). 


HE ULTIMATE FA 


across the country and draw the best 
coaches, scouts, analysts (and, yes, 
agents) in basketball to watch high 
school all-stars strut their stuff. Under 
the watchful eye of top instructors, 
young hoop hopefuls are coached in 
everything from footwork to touch- 
passing to the intricacies of man-to- 
man defenses. And judging from the 
talent that has passed through these 
camps, they must be learning some- 
thing: Camp alumni include some of 
the most talented college and pro stars 
of recent years. Michael Jordan, 
Patrick Ewing, Moses Malone and 
Dominique Wilkins, to name but a 
few, have all been sent to camp. 
Although participation at the best 
camps is by invitation only, anyone 
can visit. The games are open to the 
public, so if you’re in any of these 


neighborhoods, in the mood for hoops 
and want to catch a rising star or two, 
stop by these camps. The competition 
is top notch, the instruction is the best. 
And if you spot him there, you can 
give Dick Vitale a piece of your mind. 
FIVE-STAR BASKETBALL CAMP 

In operation since 1966, Five-Star is 
one of the best, and best-known, 
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camps. Jordan, Isiah Thomas and 
Mark Aguirre, among others, have 
gone to the hoop in the Pocono Moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania, where Five-Star 
has one ofits three sites. A typical day 
here offers an 8:00 AM workout, fol- 
lowed at 9:30 by an hour-and-a-half of 
“stations’’ (each station has an instruc- 
tor that works for 20 minutes on a par- 
ticular skill like passing or footwork, 
and some are truly grueling). The 
games start at 11:00 and continue un- 
til lunch at 12:30. After lunch there 
is a lecture given by a well-known 
coach like Digger Phelps or Rick 
Pitino that starts at 2:00 PM and lasts 
until 3:15, when the games start again. 
After a dinner break at 6:00 there are 
more games (the players are divided 
into teams when they arrive) until 
9:30. Most games are played on out- 
door courts. 

“We are the only camp in America 
to give three things that are vital,’ 
claims founder and owner Howie Gar- 
finkel, “competition, teaching and ex- 
posure. No one else does all three. The 
games are important but they must be 
balanced with other things.” 

Five-Star has seven weekly sessions 
at its three locations: Honesdale, 
Pennsylvania, June 20-27 and August 
27-September 3; Radford, Virginia, 
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June 10-17; Robert Morris College, 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, July 5-12, 
July 13-20, July 21-28 and July 30- 
August 6. Contact the camp at 
914-237-1306. 

NIKE/ABCD BASKETBALL CAMP 

Located on the campus of Princeton 
University, the emphasis at this camp, 
as you might expect, is on academics 
and basketball, in that order. The 
players spend their mornings receiv- 
ing lectures on how to take tests, write 
research papers and use the library. 
They don’t start going to the hoop un- 
til 2:30, but they play until dinner. 
And they pick it up again at 7:30. The 
games are played on indoor and out- 
door courts. 
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““We have one or two speakers every 
day and are heavily involved in aca- 
demic pursuits,” says one of the 
camp’s directors, Chris Wallace. ““We 
bring in people like James Brown from 
CBS, Al McGuire and others to speak 
to the kids. We only have them for a 
week so if we can get them thinking 
about the books maybe we can turn 
on a light bulb in their heads.” 

Nike/ABCD has one session, June 
26-July 3, in Princeton, New Jersey. 
Contact Chris Wallace at 800-624- 
3828 or write 1 Christopher Lane, 
Buckhannon, West Virginia 26201. 
PREP STARS BASKETBALL CAMP 
Prep Stars, now in its sixth year, is 
mostly a competition camp, meaning 
that there are quite a few games. The 
players get plenty of game exposure 
before the college coaches who flock 
here. Located on the campus of the 
University of North Carolina at Char- 
lotte, the camp gets its players up and 
running right after breakfast (follow- 
ing brief instructional lectures on bas- 
ketball, academics or recruiting). After 
a lunch break come more games until 
dinner. 

There are also nightly all-star 
games, with players picked depending 
on how they fared during the day. 
These games offer the best against the 
best; alumni include Danny Manning 
and Chris Washburn. 

“We're geared towards the high 
school all-American,’ says Dennis 
Wuycik, one of the camp’s directors. 
“We want to provide an atmosphere 
where they show their talents.” 

Prep Stars has two sessions: July 
5-10 and July 26-31, at UNC-Char- 
lotte. Contact Dennis Wuycik, Dick 
DeVenzio or Larry Parrish at 
919-967-7789. 

SUPERSTARS BASKETBALL CAMP 
Nestled in sunny California on the 
campus of the University of Califor- 
nia at Santa Barbara, Superstars has 
seen Bill Laimbeer, Fat Lever and 
Reggie Theus pass through. The 
camp has “some of the best high 
school coaches, and the players receive 
plenty of exposure and instruction,” 
says Pat Yount, vice president of 
Sportsworld Inc., which runs the 
camp. This company also helps with 
the camps of UCLA legend John 
Wooden, Pat Riley of the Lakers and 
George Karl of the Warriors, but those 
are purely instructional camps. Super- 
stars is more game oriented, and the 
level of competition is higher. 

Superstars has one session July 5-9, 
at Santa Barbara. Contact Pat Yount 
or Max Shapiro at 415-924-8725. 

—Michael George 
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TRASK JR. HIGH,WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
SITE OF MICHAEL JORDAN’S PICK-UP GAMES. 


When he didn’t make the varsity team in 10th grade, he didn’t quit 
playing basketball. In fact, he played even harder. He kept trying. 
And he kept growing. 

The next year he did make the team. And went on to set the 
school scoring record while he led the Buccaneers to their first 
conference title and best record ever. 

His first Wilson ball was a hand-me-down Cazzie Russell. 
Today, it’s his very own Michael Jordan. 

Michael Jordan has always had a will 
to win. And he’s always had a Wilson. 
Because some things never change. An 
athlete's. commitment to the game. And 
Wilson's commitment to yours. 


Where theres awill there's Wilson, 
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a. 
Charlie 


1. Which of these veteran pitchers has yet to win i 
Houg 


20 games, an ERA title or a Cy Young award? 


2. Only one righthanded hitter in the 
last 15 seasons has won an American 
League batting title. He is still active. 
Name him. 


8. The NFL’s winningest head coach 
in this decade has won 72 games since 
1980. Who is he? 

a. John Robinson 

b. Bill Walsh 


c. Don Shula 
3. Match the major league team with dd. Joe Gibbs 
the first manager it ever had: 
a. Twins 1. Bill Rigney 
b. Astros 2. Cookie Lavagetto 9. If Eddie Murray belts 29 home 
c. Padres 3. Harry Craft runs this season it will make him the 
d. Angels 4. Preston Gomez Orioles’ all-time home run leader, 


4. Four black head coaches have led 
NBA teams to a world championship. 
Name the coaches. 


5. Only one franchise has been a 
member of the National League dur- 
ing the league’s entire 11 1-year history. 
Name the franchise. 


6. In the last 50 years only one golfer 
has succeeded in winning consecutive 
U.S. Open championships. Who is he? 
a. Jack Nicklaus 

b. Julius Boros 

c. Lee Trevino 

d. Ben Hogan 


7. The last time a horse ran in the 
Belmont Stakes with a chance to cap- 
ture the Triple Crown was in 1981. 
Which horse was it? 

a. Spectacular Bid 

b. Slew O’Gold 

c. Gato Del Sol 

d. Pleasant Colony 


with 304. Who currently holds that 
title? 


10. Match the major-leaguer with 
the soap opera in which he had a 
cameo role: 

a.Nolan Ryan 1. One Life to Live 
b.Mike Schmidt 2. General Hospital 
c.Ron Darling 3.Ryan’s Hope 
d.Clint Hurdle 4.A/] My Children 


11. Rickey Henderson entered this 
season as the leading active base-steal- 
er in the American League, with 660. 
Who is Henderson’s National League 
counterpart, with 555? 


12. “I heard that doctors revived a 
man after he was dead for 41/2 minutes. 
When they asked him what it was like 
being dead he said it was like listen- 
ing to Yankees announcer Phil Rizzuto 
during a rain delay’ Who said it? 
a. David Letterman 

b. Tom Lasorda 

c. Bill Lee 

d. Bob Uecker 


STUMPER 


Only once in major league history has a player hit home runs 
off of a father-and-son pitching tandem. Name the player and 


the father-son duo. 


MICHAEL PONZINI 


JOHN McDONOUGH 


Honeycutt 


WWHONINNND LLODS 


Answer the Stumper and win a WILSON Michael Jordan autographed pro basketball. In 
case of a tie, we'll draw five winners. The Stumper answer will appear next month; other 
answers appear at bottom of page. Send postcards only to SPORT Quiz, 119 West 40th Street, 
N.Y., N.Y. 10018, by June 16. Last month’s prize was incorrectly listed: it was a Wilson 
A2000 baseball glove. 
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THE FIRST LOOK REFEREE RUDY 
Battle gets of his first two fighters this 
Friday night in Atlantic City is in the 
ring, just long enough to check the 
surfaces of the gloves, warn them 
about protecting themselves at all 
times, then commanding the custom- 
ary handshake before the bell. This 
six-rounder, the first of five bouts on 
ESPN’s weekly boxing program, pits 
middleweights Dave “TNT” Tiberi 
against John Keys of Baltimore. 
Round one. The fighters move in 
quick jump-steps within a wide circle 
just off the center of the ring. As the 
two flick long jabs, Battle is running 
in his own circle. First it’s counter- 
clockwise, against the movement of 
the fighters, palms pointed toward the 
canvas, flat like flaps on a plane’s 
wings. Battle’s eyes are fixed on the 
two sets of gloves. He moves to antic- 
ipate a left by TNT but positions 
himself for a quick stop-and-pivot in 
case Baltimore tries to clinch. He does. 
“Step back ...step BACK!” Battle 
barks, darting in to pry the two apart. 
Round two. TNT has decided he can 
do more damage up close, so he tries 
bulling. “Watch the head,” snaps Bat- 
tle, loud enough to be heard by fans 
three rows up. Baltimore mixes his 
grip with a few body shots of his own. 
“T said watch the head,” Battle shouts. 
TNT shoves his opponent into the 
ropes twice, again drawing a warning 
from Battle. By the end of the round 
rivulets of sweat are drawing lines 
across Battle’s cheeks and brow. “You 
can feel when a round’s almost over,” 


he says. “Same as the fighters. And 
you want to be in position to jump in 
between them just at the bell, I like 
to let the fighters set the pace, but I 
control the fight.” 

Round six. Battle has been running 
circles for 20 minutes. ‘‘Rest”’ is 
enough time to wipe away the blood, 
sweat and Vaseline he picked up the 
round before. The fight is now a slug- 
fest, with TNT getting the better of 
most exchanges. Midway through the 
round Battle reaches for the top rope, 
pulls himself to a full standing position 
and takes in a deep breath before dash- 
ing back across the ring to break up 
another clinch. Battle draws TNT 
aside and slaps his own forehead hard. 
The meaning is clear: Another butt 
and I deduct a point. “‘You hate to see 
a fighter win or lose on a deduction in 
aclose fight,” he says. “But there’s no 
point telling him about an infraction 
if you won’t do anything about it.” 

As it is, TNT wins a unanimous de- 
cision. Battle then leads the victor, 
arm raised, before the ESPN cameras 
and across the ring to the still photog- 
raphers. He also makes the two fight- 
ers shake hands before leaving the are- 
na. “It’s to tell them the heat of the bat- 
tle is over and they should acknowl- 
edge each otheras friends,” he explains. 
“It’s just one of my idiosyncrasies.” 


IF THERE IS A REAL-WORLD EQUIVA- 
lent to what Battle does in the ring it’s 
being a deputy sheriff, sworn in by 
some government entity for part-time 
peacekeeping. Battle (a former fencer 
who in civilian life 
works for AFSCME, 
the public sector em- 
ployees union) and al- 
ternate Frank Cappuc- 
cino (an unemployed 
former manager of a 
Keebler cookie fac- 
tory) are state officials, 
entrusted with the del- 
icate task of making 
sure the Sweet Science 
stays that way. 
During Cappuc- 
cino’s fights, Battle 
stands at ringside to 
count to 10 in the 
event of a knockdown. 
Later Battle is back in 
the ring for an eight- 
rounder between wel- 
terweights George 
“Tricky” Leach and 


Alex Medal. It’s a fast-paced bout that 
has Battle running his circles from the 
opening bell. Tricky and Medal trade 
hard punches evenly for the first three 
rounds. Battle moves the action along 
with nary a word. 

But by the sixth round ‘Tricky is 
placing long-distance wake-up calls to 
Medal’s jaw. Late in the round, Tricky 
sends him to the canvas with a loop- 
ing overhand right. As Medal strug- 
gles to his feet, Battle gives him the 
once-over. He has only the eight sec- 
onds of the standing count to decide 
whether to let the contest continue. 

“You ask, ‘Who am I? Where are 
you?’ Not to give any credibility to the 
answer,’ says Battle, “‘but to hear their 
speech and watch their eyes.” Slurred 
speech and drifting eyes mean the 
bout is over, a firm response means 
another go. “Once a guy said, “Hey, 
man, I don’t know your name, and he 
seemed mad I asked. So I let it go.” 

Battle lets the fight go on after only 
anod from Medal, but ends it seconds 
later when Tricky steps in for a flurry 
of unchallenged blows. 

While Battle is outside the ring 
toweling off, Medal is again trying to 
answer the name and place questions, 
this time to a doctor. Battle seems 
relieved. “The standing eight is like 
a last chance,” he says. “‘It gives the 
fighter a chance to clear his head. But 
if I see he’s in trouble again I jump 
in and stop it.” 


IT’S ALREADY TOMORROW BY THE 
time Battle has showered and changed 
out of his sweaty ring clothes. He and 
Cappuccino relax over cold drinks in 
the casino coffee shop. They discuss 
that awful night a generation ago 
when Benny Paret died fighting Emile 
Griffith. It’s a fight almost as famous 
for the loss of Ruby Goldstein —the 
best referee of boxing’s last Golden 
Age—who shortly thereafter quit the 
ring, apparently never getting over the 
guilt he felt for what happened. 
Battle and Cappuccino have each 
earned $250 for just over 10 rounds’ 
worth of work, about half what one 
of their charges earned for slogging 
through a preliminary. The conversa- 
tion turns to Battle’s performance in 
the ring. “‘I like to make my presence 
felt,’ he says. “To feel I directed the 
fight. I'd rather hear I stopped the 
fight too soon than too late. Tomor- 
row I'll wake up feeling good about the 
work I did.” * 
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foxy 


For a smooth-sippin’ summer, save this , 
recipe. And ask for Lynchburg Lemonade 
at your favorite restaurant or tavern. j 


GET A JACK DANIELS CAP. 
JUST $00, aie cateatnsanie 


Or simply send a check or money order for $5.00 plus $1.75 postage 
and handling (times the number of caps you want), along with your 
name and mailing address to: Randall Fanning, c/o Lynchburg Hardware 
= and General Store, Main Street, Lynchburg, 
=<, Tennessee 37352. Cap is adjustable, one size fits all. 
sa Offer expires Sept. 30, 1987. 


FoR OTHER GOOD 
JACK DANIELS DRINKS, 
CALL 1-800-537-JACK 


(1-800-537-5225) 

We've got a few other drink ideas we'll 
send you at no charge. Call anytime. 
And while you’re on the line, why not 
tell us how Lynchburg Lemonade and 

your summer are getting on? 


re! 
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Alive with pleasu 


‘Afterall, \. 
if smoking isn’t a pleasure, 
why bother? 


© Lorillard, Inc., U.S.A,, 1987 
Kings: 17 mg. “tar’, 
1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report February 1985. 


TOYOTA {i2UGKS 


THE #1 TRUCK FOR YOU 
Get the sport truck with a 1640-Ib. work- 
truck payload* Big payloads have helped 

make Toyota #1 in compact truck sales ** 
and #1 in truck satisfaction.t 


XTRA COMFORT. 
XTRA POWER. 
The SR5 Xtrac b gives you plenty of in-cab cargo 
_ Space behind the seats, plus real stretch- out room for SR5 xX i R AC AB 
| 


Toyotas SR5 Xtracab Sport Truck puts xtra accent on sport. Xtra 
sport truck performance from a potent, responsive 116 hp electroni- 
cally fuel-injected engine. Xtra sport truck good looks with custom-like 


touches. And the sportiest truck option of all: gas-turbo power avail- 
able only from Toyota. 


= | COULD ASK TOYOTA = 
mai os ‘occupants, equipment and cargo. | FOR ANYTHING 3 % 


ai ee ‘Automotive Reports, 1986 calendar year to date through June, combined compact pickups. 
gle 1,D. Power & Associates 1986 CSI (for 1985 vehicles). 


=©1986 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A,, Inc. Get More ——— Up! or 


